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“In Terrence Kardongs many contributions to the explication ol and 
commentary on 5t. Benedicti’ Rule, we have abways found the sharp 
and wel!-worded wisdom thal opens the Rule and the human heart 
tà the truth of cach other. (hat same sharp wisdom and clear per- 
ception of humanity Is now brought 19 Gregory The Gtears life of 
St. Benedict. ‘Our contention throughout this commentary. Kardong 
savs. "Is that these stories are "true? even if thes never happened. 
Kardong s commentary goes deeper than what the stories say to 
reveal Gregory's intent 10 bring the reader to love Benedict and 
Gregory s skill 1n shaping each narsatlve and the overall narrative to 
pie ihe reader à sense of continuity, And rhere is lame truth here— 
the truth of Christ, of Benedict. of human persans and humanity. ^ 


-*ister Shawn Carruth. OSB 
Concordia College 
Moorhead. Minnesota 


"Terrence Kardong. OSB. has gifted us with a fresh new translation 
of and commentary on Gregory s Life of Reaedict as depicted In the 
Dralugues. The commentary is interspersed throughout the book. 
following sections he has jisi translated, fhe net effect of this meth 
odoloyy 15 to create a much more rounded. continuous biography: 
rather than simply proceeding trom Gregorvs rather sketchy and 
sometimes dubious rendition. The author balances Gregory's 
Benedict with what we know from current scholarship Eacher 
Terrence. master of the anecdote. dlsplays ance agaln his uncanny 
ahllity to express the profound with elegatit simplicity. He has been 
able In this book to inter ease che credible from Gregory with the 
bellexahle of Benedict as he reveals himself In bis own Rule [he 
result, as always from Terrences pen. ls both readable and reliable, 
as well as entertaining and en[ovable. 


—Fr. John Crean. ObISB, PhD 
Coeditur af MAGISTRA: A Journal of 
Women's Spiritaalitp m listorg 


"Fntering Into the spirit of the Dialogues. Fr "lertence offers us à lucid 
translation and a sensible cummentary that explores the meaning 

of this spiritual classic, His saat Knowledge aliows him to link the 
text both 1o the Ncrintufes and ro the spiritual adition. His typical 
enthusiasm underlines the Importance of N. Benedict s spiritual de- 
velopment. Finally. Fr. ferrence's clarity makes thls work accessible 
foanyone interested in rhe spicttual tite ^ 


—llarty Hagan, OSB 
Saint Meinrad Acchabbes and School of Theologi 
Saint Meinrad, Indiana 


"Fr. terrence Kardong brings to hls study of Pope Gregory s Life of 
Henedict the same critical eve and balanced judgment that he brings 

to the Rufe of Benedict. His commenars and footnotes situate 
Gregory s work in the context of carly medieval hagiography while 
alerting the reader to the Issues of contemporary research. Kacdony 
presents a calm perspective oa the debate abaut Gregorys authorship 
ut Dialogues £f. His commentary fills a gap In American Benedictine 
scholarship. ^ 


—Abhot Jerome Kodell, OSB 
Subiaco Abher 
Subiaca, Arkansas 
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Preface 


The genesis of thls book lies in a remark made by a friend of 
mine who happens to be prloress of a Benedictine community 
of women. She sald that when she is asked by her sisters for a 
good book to read on the Dialogues of St. Gregory, she docs not 
know what to recommend, She added that | might he the one 
to remedy that sad situation. 

As fur me. |] cringed at the thought of writing a cammen- 
tary on this material. Anyone who has used my technical 
commentary on the Rule of Benedict knows that | studiously 
avoided all cross-references to Gregory's Dialogue H in that 
study. | kept the two things apart because | think they are 
“apples and oranges,” things of a different nature that are nut 
to be mixed. Benedict's Rule is a regula and Gregory's Dialogue is 
hagiogiaphy. 

Another thing that stood in the way of my undertaking this 
project Is the simple fact that a good. popular commentary 
already exists for this material. The French savant Adalbert 
de Vogue published a short. Lively commentary in 1982 that 
could serve as a goad tool for modern meditation.‘ In fact. the 
same scholar produced a major technical commentary on the 
Dialogues that underlies his popular summary.’ Stil], it could 
be that our own place and thne could use a fresh take on the 
Dialogues. 4nd so | set to work. 
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| might add that anyone who spends hls life doing Rene- 
dictine studies probably ought to tackle Dialogue N souner 
Oc later. After all. [tis une of the most beloved texts for the 
whofe Benedictine fanily. perhaps even more popular than 
the Rule itself. leven experienced a slighi twinge of guitt foc 
keeping this material out of my Rule commentary 5o perhaps 
the present work car atone Jor that peccadllla. 

How did | proceed? Like atypical exegete, | felt | shouid 
make anew translation There really is no substitute for the 
commentator to work through the original language inch by 
inch. Since this is a popular work. | did not da this in order to 
create a philological commentary. Frankly, Gregory's Latin is 
so straightforward that it docs not present any particular prob- 
lems In this regard. | will admit that [ did glance occasion- 
ally a1 Vogue's French version 1n the Sources Chrenennes. And | 
sometimes compared my work with that of the two [cappists. 
Hilary Costello and Eoin de Bhaldraithe, In The Life of Benedict. 
My general tendency ts to render the text into shorter Inglish 
sentences that suit the current American sensibilits. 

After creating a new translation. | was then ready tà in- 
dulge in some interpretation. Bul In order to do that right. | 
felt ! had ta work through Vogues commentary in [he Life of 
Benedict. | needed to do that because there was really no better 
way T could study the text as Hiterarure. The great coniribution 
uJ Vogue to the study of the Dialogues is his presentation of the 
IHerary sources and parallels to Gregorys work. Almost all 
the stories that Gregory presents have close analogues in the 
carlicr and contemporary fiterature of that time. And no one 
knows that body literature Hke Vogue. 1 do not always agrec 
with his imerpretation of these parallels, hut one absolutely 
needs to take them Into account. 

Therefore. [ have ia admit that my work is heavily depon: 
dent on that of Father Vogüe. The casual reader may not pick 
that up from the main text of my commentary, bul one who 
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follows the footnotes wil] Immediately notice my frequent 
references to his scholarship. Of caurse, ] could have done a 
broader study of other commentators, bul | have not found 
most of them particularly helpful. Granted. this diminisnes 
the scholarly quality of my work, but it is not mcant for 
specialists. 

One of the by-products of daing a comparative study of 
the Dialogues is that one comes away suspicious that perhaps 
Gregory has simply borrowed some of these storles from here 
and there to apply to his hero, Benedict. Of course, some of 
the episodes are very distinctive and bear the mark of authen - 
ticity, even eye-witness veracity. But we should also remember 
that anclent hagiography was not meant to convey a com 
pletely accurate biography. The purpose was to edify. 

This can still create problems for the modern mentality, 
especially If it ls of a critical cast of mind. The chief problem 
for us skeptics is the plethora of miracles. What are we to 
make of them? Many years ago | was privileged to take a class 
on Dialogue II tram the master himself, Adalbert de Vogue. One 
day | registered my acute discomfort with the endless string 
of miracles, serious and trivial. The French monk looked at 
me sadly and said in his deep volce: “Yes. the ancient monks 
loved miracles—but we hate them!” 

| dan't Know if | hate miracles, hut when they reach a 
critical mass, they do make me nervous. And since | have 
specialized In study of the Rule of Benedict, which mentions 
no miracles whatsoever I1 really wonder whether Benedict 
thought they were so important. Of course. Gregory alsa is ' 
careful ro instruct his Interlocutor, Peter. that progress in 
the moral and the mystical lite [s of greater significance than 
physical miracles. But |t Is also quite clear that Grepary Nim- 
self dearly loved miracles. 

Or did he? There have always been scholars who wondered 
whether the Dialogues really were written by the great pope af 
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ihe sixth century. The most vígorous recent Investigator of the 
questian fs Francis Clark, who thinks that the work was actu- 
Ally crafted in the seventh or eighth centuries. Clark suggests 
that it was done in the papal archives, sometimes from ma- 
terfals Jel} there by Pope Gregory. Clark's argument ls largely 
based on the fact that the Dialogues were not mentioned by 
any ather writer lor some decades alter AD 600. But that gap 
la now being gradually closed by historians. And they also 
polat out that Gregory s Lertecs contain plenty of interest in 
miracles * 

But even though these questions of historicity (did it 
really happen?” ) are Important for scholarly work, thes arc 
mostly aul of place in à popular work such as thls one. There- 
tore, | largely ignore them. | may register a certaln amount of 
discomfort al certain stories, but so does Vogue. Nonetheless. 
V try to keep hrmly In mind that the purpose of this fife of Bene- 
dict is ta build up the spiritual life of the reader and especially 
to make her love St. Benedict. And so I steve to uncover the 
spiritual message of each story. If] do that well, then the work 
was Worthwhile, 

Finally. a word about the numbering employed in this 
translation. [he Roman numerals found within the text are 
taken from the traditionat Latin text | have followed the nu- 
meration in the critical Latin test of Vogue that | translared.* 
These Roman numerals are lollowed by subdivisions indicared 
by Arabic numbers. But the translation and commentary ls 
also divided into sectiuns.* | have labeled these as section 1. 
section 2, and so on. precisely in order to avoid confusion 
with the Internal numbers in the text. 


Assumption Abbey. 
Richardton. ND 
March 19, 2007 
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Conversion and First Miracle 


INTRODUCTION 


1 There was a man af venerable life. who was Blessed (Bene- 

dictus) in both grace and name. Fram the time he was a 
hoy. he had the heart of an elder. In his way of life he sur- 
passed his age level in that hc did nat give himself over to 
sensual pleasure. While he was on this earth he could have 
indulged himself freely. but he despised the glory of the world 
asa faded bloom. 

Barn at free parents In the region of Nursia. he was sent to 
Rome for à liberal education. Bul when he saw that some of 
his classmates were plunging into vice. he withdrew his foot 
that he had just placed an the threshald of the world. He was 
afraid that worldly knowledge might cause him ro fall into the 
depth of hell. $o. ahandoning his literary studies. and leav- 
ing his family home and inheritance, he sought to please God 
alone. Hc went looking for a monastic habit so that he could 
lead a holy life. Thus he icft Rome learned], ignorant and 
wisely uninsrructed. 

^| | don't know all his deeds. but Iwil recount a few things 
< learned from four of his disciples. They are Constantine. 
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à very respected man wha succeeded him as superior ol rhe 
monastery (Monte Cassino): Valentinian, who was head of the 
Lateran monastery for many years. Simplicius. who ruled as 
third abbot aver his community: and also Honoratus. who is 
still superlor of the monastery where Benedict began his mo 
nastic life {Suhiace). 


| When Benedict left school and decided to seek a 
m | remote place, his housekeeper, who loved him very 
tenderly, was the only one to follow him. When they came 
to a place called Effide. so many fine men welcomed them In 
charity that they stayed at the Church of st. Peter. Now the 
above-mentioned housekeeper asked the neighbor women 
for a sieve to clean some gral n. She placed Jt carelessly on the 
table so it fell aud hroke in two. As soon as the housekeeper 
came back and saw it she began to weep bltterly. for the bar- 
rawed vessel was broken. 

Since Benedict was a good and plous boy. he had pity 
— on his housekeepers sorrow when he saw her weeping. 
faking the two halves of the broken sieve with him. he gave 
himself over to tearful prayer. When he rose from prayer. he 
found the sieve intact, so much so that he could sce no trace 
ol a break. He soon consoled his housekeeper, giving her the 
broken sieve |n one piece Everyone In town became aware 
at What had happened, and they were so Impressed that they 
hung the sleve over the church door. Thus they and thelr dc- 
scendenis were reminded how perfect the boy Benedict was. 
even at the beginning of his religious life. It was there in plain 
sight over the church door for many years. right up to the 
Lombard invasion. 

y But Benedict wished to sulTer the world’s wrongs rather 
) than its praises. and to he worn aut by labors for God 
rather than flatiered by worldly praise. So he quietly slipped 

away from his housekeeper. 
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COMMENTARY 


The Life of Salnt Benedict as told by Saint Gregury the Great 
(Pope 590—603) Is part of a larger work called the Dialogues. 

It is the second ol four Dialogues. and it [s unique In that it 
focuses on only one saint whereas the other three Dialogues 
tell of many saints. These works of hagiography (lives of the 
saints} are called Dialogues because they are cast in the form 
of conversatians between Pope Gregory and his deacon. Peter 
Peter will speak first In Dialogue WI. 4. 

Dialogue 1! begins rather abruptly with Benedict leav- 
ing father and family “to please God alone." ' Vers little 
is sald about his parental home, although to judge from 
the fact that hls sister, Scholastica. was a nun all her life 
(NXXIII.2), |t must have been a plaus family But Gregory 
does uot want to emphasize pedigrees, he wants to stress 
conversion. 

That is why he tends to portray the young Benedict in a 
rather harsh manner. We learn that às a boy he “had the heart 
of an clder.^ This does not necessarlly endear him to the 
modern mind. bui It means that he had the wisdom to choose 
Gad alone. Benedict's sudden departure from the familar 
world reminds us of certain biblical hgures. especially the 
disciples of Jesus abandoning nets and father at his invitation 
(Mark 1:16 20). Indeed. the whole tone of this introduction 
has a distinctly biblical sound. 

In addition to rhe biblical theme. there may be autobio- 
graphical elements in Gregory's portrayal of Benedict.” Adalbert 
de Vogue points out that the phrase “he went looking for the 
monasilc habit” could well be à wry reference te Gregory's 
own regret that he himself had been too slow to take the habit. 
In his commentary called Moralia rn Job, he says that he hesitated 
for about tMeuty years to actually enter the monastery. In con- 
trast to himself. he shows Benedict acting decisively. 
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Vogtüé also thinks that Benedict's desire for "the habit 1s a 
sign that he knew that monasteries existed and wanted to join 
one. The obvious questlon then would seem to be: then why 
didn't he? As we will soon sec. Benedict began monastic Ife 
as a hermit. a thing that he insists [n his Rule that ane should 
not do (RB I). StH, Vogue thinks that "the young Seeker after 
God 1s not a Íreefanccer. 1 would suggest that what follows 
Proves quite the opposite 

Furthermore we might be allowed same doubts abaut hls 
Right from Rome At least in Gregory’ telling, Benedict turned 
his back rather abruptly on his education. Of course, he was 
disgusted at the decadence he found in the city, but his flight 
also cut him oll at an early age from a complete education. 
Did he actually know what he was missing? There are some 
signs in whal follows that Benedict had a Somewhat narrow 
and rigid mentality. Indeed, Gregory Indicates that Scholastica 
had to complete Benedict" education in hls final sears (Dial 
li XXXVII." 

When describing his flight fram Rome, Gregory Introduces 
the memorable phrase "Jearnediy ignorant and wisely unin- 
structed.” This tells us that a worldly education 1$ not every- 
thing. Sometimes the simple and unlearned have profound 
understanding af the things of God. This is 1n fact a cómmon 
theme in carly monastic literature. Thus Athanaslus tells us 
that Antony was a simple peasant, bui wiser chan the philoso 
phers. Yet recent research suggests that Antony was in fact 
anything but uneducated.” And later on Gregory will claim 
that the Rule Bencdict wrote Is “remarkable for its discretion 
and limpid in jts language" (Dial. XXXVI}. Surely he must 
havc had a decent education to do that. 

The episode at Effide also shows Benedict as a rather deci- 
sive person. As soon as his miracle creates a sensation among 
ihe townspeople, he immediately slips aut of town, Unfortu 
nately, this involves abandoning his faithful housekeeper, who 
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we may lee! deserved better. Perhaps thls scene is somewhat 
Hke the miracle of Jesus at Cama (Jahn 2:1-11)." In bhoth cases 
the saint seems [a treat a beloved woman rather harshis. but 


the reader is made 10 understand that the demands of the Gos- 


pel must override hurt feelings. Eventually. the scene with 
Scholastica (Dial H XN XII) will serve as a corrective to some 
of this harshness. 
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News of Renedlcrs miracle spread throughout the tountrs fo shun 
human acclaim, Benedict flees Into the widerness where he is fed and 
aed far bs the monk. Romulus. T §] 


Seclian 2 


Hermit Lost and Found 


| = a He sought a retreat in a wild place called Subiaco 
J about forty miles from Rome where there is a cold. 

clear spring. So abundant is the water that It first collects into 
a considerable lake and then issues in a river. 

qd While he was flecing, he met a monk named Romanus 
4 who asked where he was golng. When he learned of his 
plan. he kept lt secret and gave him help. He gave him the mo- 
nastic habit and whatever help he could When the man uf 
God arrived al the place he wanted. he entered a narrow cave. 
He remained there three years. unknown to anyone bur the 
monk Romanus. 

[T This Romanus lived not far away in a monastery under 

J the rule of Father Adeodatus. But he would piously steal 
some time under (he very eyes of the superlor On certain days 
he would bring Benedict what food he could spare from hls 
own portlan. There was no path fram the cell of Romanus to 
the cave because it was overhung by a high chit Romanus used 
to lower the food on a long rope trom the cliff. He even at- 
tached a little bell to itso that at the sound of the bell the man 
of God would know when Romanus had brought some food. 
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Then he would come out and take it. But the old enemy was as 
jealous of the charlty of the one as of the meal of the other. So 
one day when he saw the bread heing lowered, he threw a rock 
and broke the hell. Romanus, however, did nof cease 1o min- 
ister by other means. 
".— Then almighty God wished to give Romanus some rest 

( trom his labors. and he also meant to show thc life of 
Benedict as an example to the world. He would give light 10 
all En the house like a lamp placed on a lamp stand. So the 
Lord appeared in a visian to à priest who lived some distance 
away. As he was preparing to eat his Easter dinner, the Lord 
said to him "You cook delicacies far yourself while my ser- 
vant suflers pangs of hunger in such and such a place.” imme 
diately he got up and on the verv feast das he went there with 
the food he had prepared for himself. He searched for the man 
of God among the cliffs. the valleys and the ditches Finally he 
found him in his cave, 

^4 When they had said a prayer and blessed almighty God. 

they had a friendly conversation about life. Then the 

priest from afar said: “Come. let us cat, for today is Easter!" To 
which the man of God answered: "I know that it is Easter. for 
you have graced me with your presence." He was cut off from 
soclety so lang that he had no idea that that very day was the 
solemnity of Easter. But the venerable priest again insisted: 
"Seriously. this really is the day of the Lord's resurrection! It is 
not right for vou to fast. for | have becn sent that we might eal 
the gifts of Lhe all-puwerful Lord." So, blessing God they ate 
dinner. When they finished eating and conversing. the priest 
went back to his church. 

(3) About thc same dme. same shepherds discovered him in 
CO his cave. When they sported him covered with skins ina 
thicker. thev thought it was a wild animal. But when they saw 
[t Was the servant of God, many of them were converted from 
their bestia! ways to a life of holiness. So his name became 
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known to everyone in the nelghborhood. and from then an he 
had a lot ol visitars. They brought him food for his body. while 
they carried away in their hearts soul food from his teaching. 


COMMENTARY 


Benedict's hermitage at Subiaco was in the wilderness (deser- 
tum in Latia). It was In a cave high up on the wall of a deep rta- 
vine in the Abruzzi Mountains about fifty miles east of Rome. 
Even today this ls an extremely picturesque area. but It Is not 
Loo remote fram civilization. In ancient times Emperor Nero 
found it so charming that he had the river Anio dammed up to 
form a lake in the Subiaco Valley. Probably Benedict crossed 
the bridge that still stood there in his day. In fact. the dam was 
only breached in 1305." 

But Benedict's retreat had nothing charming about it. He 
lived in great austerity. suffering from the cald and the hunger 
that come to anyone living alone In a cave. Soon enough he 
experlenced another ohstacle when the devil made an appear- 
ance The evil one destroyed the little bell that the monk Ro- 
manus used to signal the arrival of food. That the devil should 
bother with this lonely hermit is no surprise 10 anyone famil- 
iar with earllvt monastlc Ilterature 

We learn trom the Life of $1. Anthoirp that as he penetrated 
deeper and deeper Into the Egyptian desert, the demons de- 
fended thelr territary with Increased ferocley." [n the first 
chapter of his Rule lor Monks. St. Benedict says of hermits: 
“Community support has taught them how to battle the devil, 
and this. . . enables them to venture out (to thc single com 
bat af the desert” (RB 1. $). But the critical reader wil] wonder 
how Benedict of Dialogue It fits this description. tur he had no 
training In a community. 

Admiting that this poses a serious challenge to the com: 
menlator. Vogüe says that it is futile to attempt to reconcile 
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these 1wo texts? In his opinion, Gregory was nol cancerned 
to conform his portrait of the saint to what he read [n his 
Rule. Indeed, some scholars have wondered whether Gregory 
actually knew the Rule of Benedict, since he never quotes it 
and several of his claims for Benedict contradict iuit Whatever 
the case may be, Vogue says flatly: “The Life of Benedict and 
his Rule are two distinct things, two writings that propose the 
same end. but tend toward it hy rather different routes." 

Having said that. Vogüe goes on to make à guod argument 
that Benedict was an exceptional case. Because he was so spir 
itually gifted as a young man. he found himself burdened sith 
the adulatian of piaus people (Elfide). In order to flee this 
extremely serious occupational hazard for spiritual progress. 
Benedict had to hide from people. When he comes ta the no- 
vitiate. the ordinary monk flees from the world (fuga mundi). 
Far his part, Benedict had to make a double flight. If he had 
gone to the monastery, he could wel] have been treated as a 
haly icon by the monks. so he had to hide in his cave. 

Nevertheless, God does not ordinarily allow exceptional 
haliness to remaln hidden. "Nor do men light a lamp and put 
It under a bushel, but on a stand” (Dial. 1.6; Mati 5115-06). 

In the firs! of many divine visitations in Dialogue IJ, God 
commands à distant priest to take his Faster dinner to poor 
Benedict, who is starving In his cave. This priest. who is not 
named, has never heard of Benedict, bhur he goes looking for 
him. When he finds him and urges him to share his Easter din- 
ner. the man of God replies "|l know It is Faster for you have 
graced me with you presence. " 

In other words, Benedict has no idea that it [s Easter Sun- 
dav! At this point. the pions reader might be excused a hit of 
scandal. How could this fervent disciple of Jesus be so cut off 
from the liturgical lfe of the church that he did not know it 
was Easter? At this point, someone might ins oke the opinion 
of John Cassian that for monks there is no Lent (because It !s 
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always lent). " At any rate. this strange detail serves to drive 
home the point that Benedict has Indeed hidden himself very 
well from the world. 

But Benedict rather graceful and even playful remark also 
deserves same comment. When he says that it is Easte! be- 
cause the prlest has visited him. he shows that he understands 
very well what Christianity is all about. Even a primary Inur- 
gical feast such as Easter Is still symbolic of the bedrock Chri» 
(ian claim that Jesus died and rose out of love lor the world. 
So the basic meaning of thls paschal event is love Where 
there is love. the frult of Jesus resurrection [s found. So even 
without the Faster Liturgy. Benedict knew that the spirit of the 
Resurrection was present in their shared meal 

Acca ding to Gregory, the priest was not the only one who 
found Benedict after three years. Some of the loca! shepherds 
aiso spotted him, even though he was "covered with skins In 
a thicket” (Dial. H t.8). This discovery is not hard to (mapinc. 
since shepherds have to fallow thelr sheep into wild places. 
And they have to have sharp eves for wild animals as well. But 
Gregorys comment that they were “converted from their bes- 
tial ways" (a bestiali mente mutate sunt) should not be taken too 
Ilterally. He probably had the typical urban disdain for shep- 
herds, a thing that the gospel writers did not share. 

Indeed, the scene of shepherds discovering the hidden 
saint can hardly fail to remind us of the visit of shepherds to 
the manger at Bethlehem (Luke 2:15-20).-° Of course, Benedict 
is no helpless infant, but he shares with Jesus his hiddenness. 
And just like the shepherds in Judea. those in the Abruzzi 
broadcast the Wonderful thing they had found. 30 the hidden 
phase of Benedict life comes to an end—because God wants 
it to. Benedlci docs not advertise his holiness Far from it! He 
hides it as deep as he can. but It is no use. God has other Ideas 
for him. 
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To uvercome the temptation of the evil ane. Benedict casts himself In 
a patch of thorns and briars !i-? 





Sechion 3 
Temptation in the Desert 


One day when he was alone. the [empter put in 
| | F | an appearance. For a little black bird. commonly 
called a merela. began to flutter about his face. 1t approached so 
close to his face Chat the holy man could have caught it In his 
hand if he had wished. But he made the sign of Ihe cross and 
the bird flew away. When the bird departed. the holy man ex: 
perienced a temptation such as he had never had hefore. Some 
time before he had seen a certaln woman, whom the Evl! Spirit 
now brought before his minds eye. At rhis vision, such a flame 
seared the mind of the servant of God that he could scarcely 
endure the fre of lust In his breast. A victim of lust. he almost 
decided to desert the hermitage 
Suddenly. favored by prace [tom above. he came to his 

— senses. Seeing a thicket of briars and nettles growing 
close at hand. hc stripped naked and threw himself into thc 
sharp thorns and stinging nettles. He rolled in them for a 

long t! me and as a result was scratched from head to toc. The 
phvsical wounds on his skin removed the wound ot his mind. 
for it converted lust Into sorrow. By means of an external pun- 
ishing fire. he snuffed out what unlawfully hurned Inside. Sc 
he conquered sin by switehIng fires. 
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7) From that time forward. as he later testified t6 his dis- 

J ciple, the temptation to lust was so stifled within him 
that he never again felt anything similar. After that, many 
men hegan to leave the world and hasten 10 his tutorship. Free 
from the temptation of vice. he was really a master of virtue. 
We learn trom the law of Moses that Levites had 10 be over 
twenty five years ol age ta minister. and trom age fifty (hey be- 
came keepers of the holy vessels. 

PETER: This Scripture text (Num 8: 24-25) gives mea 
4 glimmer of understanding, but | beg you for a fuller 
explanation 

GREGORY: Its obvious, Peter, that one is very subject to 
carnal temptations during youth. but after age fifty the heat 
of the body coals off. The sacred vessels are the minds of the 
faithful When the elect are still belng tempted. they should 
he subject to service, and worn out by discipline and labor. 
When they have arrived at a calm state of minu. they are 
guardians of the vessels. 1h31 Is, spiritual directors. 

J^ PETER: What vou say makes sense. But now that you have 

unlocked the secret of this text. please continue telling 
the life of the just man as you began 1o do. 

GREGORY: With the waning of temptation, the man of 
God. like a field cleared af briars, brought forth a bumper crap 
ol virtue, When his exemplary life became known. hls name 
became famous. 


COMMENTARY 


After Benedict has sertled inte his cave at Subiaco and even 
begun to attract some local attention, Gregory records a sec- 
ond temptation Whereas his first temptation at Effide was to 
vainglary in the wake of local enthusiasm. now he is beset 
with the vice of carnal lust. This second episode is much more 
violent than the first, but Vogue thinks the basic pattern [s 
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the same. In bath cases Benedict is tempted, he overcames 
the spiritual obstacle and as a result hls spiritual influence Is 
broadcast. 

Anyone who has read Dialogue (| remembers the story of 
the rol! in the bramble bush. In arder to distract himself from 
his raging imagination. Benedict deliberately hurls his naked 
body Into a thicket of thorns. The result Is predictable: plenty 
of cuts and scratches! But there i5 another result that is less 
ordinary. for Gregory says that from thal (Ime on the saint was 
never troubled by lustful thoughts. 1n other words, his violent 
method resulted In a final solution: no mote lust. 

To someone Ilke me. who has long passed age fifty and 
stiti 1emains quite suggestíble to erotic stimulation. this 
could look like Just another idealized episode in the Hle of 
à sal nt. After all. hagiapraphy is meant to edifv us more than 
tell the exact, graphic truth about the saint [n the story. 
Benedict is only twenty-live years old. so it does seem rather 
early lur a complete reduction of his libido. And of course 
Dr Sigmund Freud and his colleagues would certainly scafi 
and tell us that nobody arrives at a place where sex is no 
longer a preoccupation. 

There Is another approach that sidetracks some of this 
skepticism and leads us to splrítual insight Vogue notes that 
Benedlcts lacerations could remind us of the passion ol Jesus 
Christ himself. Of course. there are significant differences. 
For example. Benedict essentially punishes himself whereas 
Jesus is beutallzed hy the soldiers. But If we consider Bene- 
dicts self-laceration as a Kind of passion and death ta sin, 
then we can consider his freedom from further lust as à s$ m- 
bo! of the resurrection of Jesus ‘To quote Vogue, “Purified. 
immunized, his flesh participates in the incorruption of the 
resurrected. "= 

And there are numerous resonances here with other spiri- 
tual Hierature. For example, notice that the tollowing items 
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all appear In the story; birds, thorns. goad caith, abundant 
narvest ? What does that suggest? Of course, the parable of 
the sower {luke 8:4-15 and parallels]. Probably the predomi- 
nant feature of this gospel parable is the remarkable harvest 
that results despite al] the factors that could have ruined it. So 
with Benedict. Gregory wants us to understand that he did not 
become a great saint without a terrific struggle. Even though 
he was a precocious youth. his was not clear sailing to the 
spiritual heights. 

Another fruitful comparison concerns Benedict and 
Antony. * We kaow that the latter was subjected to consider 
able harassment by the demans In the first part of his life as 
a hermit This tempting included the allurement to lust." 

But Antony temptation was of a different sort than that ol 
Benedict In that it was much less violent. [t lasted longer. but 
Antony never seems too hard pressed. He serenely overcames 
ihe chalienge and moves on. 

As for Benedict. Gregory does not mind telling us that 
he was by no means serene. The very fact that he was already 
planning ta leave his cave shows that he was sorely tempted. 
He probably knew where he could find the woman of his fanta- 
sies. lt was only the timely arrival of divine grace that enabled 
him ta escape from this delusion. But his almost suicidal 
plunge into the hramhles leaves no doubt that he was decply 
troubled. He was not a plaster saint but a hot-hlooded man 

When Gregory tells us that Benedict's victory over lust 
permanently “immunized ^^ him against sexual turmoll, he 
does not Imply that he was therciore bevond dll temptation. 
In fact. the rest of Dialogue If reveals a person who was faced 
with a panoply of trials throughout his life. Clearly, some of 
these were due to defects of character that had to be gradually 
Overcome. 

But to return to the issue of lust and ifs "hnal solution.” 
Modern notlons of psycho spiritual development probably 
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make it hard lor us 10 appreciate this point. Even though sex- 
ual impulses are powerful and often hard to control. they arc 
by no means purely evil, and they may even be described as 
Indispensable. Indeed. I1 is generally agreed that a good deal 
of our creative energy stems precisely from our sexual drives. 
To be “relieved” of ous LIbido could well leave us in a passive 
and lazy condition.” 

We shoutd atso notice thal che temptation story is brack - 
eted with an introduction and a closing. Just hefore the on- 
slaught of lust, Benedict is harassed by a little black bird that 
he shoos away with the sign ofthe cross. 1n the code language 
of spiritual discourse, black is the sign of the evll one, who Is 
here making a preliminary survey of hts victim. Later, a little 
black boy will bother the monks at the Divine Office (Dial 
i[.1V.2). In our day of political correctness, tt i» no longer ac: 
ceptable to use black to equal evil. As fur Gregory. he had no 
such scruples 

As regards the closing, It lakes the form of rhe first true 
dialogue In this particular book. Peter the Deacon reacts to 
a remark of Gregory about the need for Levites to he al least 
twenty-five years old. and fifty years ald to touch the vessels 
of the altar. As we proceed, we will see that Peters questions 
are usually connected with Scripture He wants Gregors to cx- 
plain the symbolic sense of the biblical text In fact. Gregory 
does this all the (ime in his numerous Scripture commentar- 
ies. This particulas interpretation of Numbers 8.24-2$ is de- 
veloped al much greater length 1n Moralia in Job. 23. 21.* 

Gregory makes the üot-vervy. subtle point that the vessels 
must refer tà the souls of the faithful. Those who take up the 
task of spiritual direction must be persons with a good deal 
of lived experience. Even though the Levites could do certain 
jobs at age twenty-five. it was not until much later that they 
could touch the vessels. Likewise. a director shauld he at feast 
fifty years old. In an age when most people were dead by age 
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Shepherds also discover Benedicts hiding place, recognize him asa 
man vf Gud and bring him food. [1-8 
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lifts, one wonders how many directars that would leave? SHI]. 
the point [s well taken: spiritual direction requires consider- 
able personal experience of the spiritual life. 

[n that case. Benedict must have been an exception. be 
cause he became a rather famous spiritual guide soon after the 
miracle of the thorns. There are always exceptions to these 
rules. But in another sense, Benedict was not an exception 
because he did not become a Spiritual master without con- 
siderable personal suffering. Gregory makes it clear enough 
that thece (5 no coute ro Christian holiness that does not lead 
through the crass Jesus was nut exempted from it and neither 
are We. 
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Renedict leaves hl» solllude to be the superior od à monastery 
Resenitul oi Als attempts ts urb their way wardness. his monks 
pason Ris wine: but (he pitcher cortaiming rhe wine shatters when 
Benedict blesses 1 [M-d] 


SECTION 4 
Temptation among Men 


GREGORY: With the waning of temptation. 

| | | n | the man nf Ciod, like a field cleared of briars, 
brought forth a bumper crop of virtuc. When his exemplary 
life became known, his name became famous. 

There was a monastery nearby, and the father of the com- 
zc. munity had died. So the whole community came to the 
same venerable Benedict and hegged him with earnest peti- 
tion to became their leader. He put them off tor a long timc. 
predicting that his lile would not square with theirs. Finally, 
warn down by their entreaties. he consented. 

‘y When he tooked to the regular life af that monastery, 

3 and would not allow them to deviate ro the right or the 
left of the monastic path as before. the monks under hls rule 
grew furious. 1 hey began to accuse each other of asking him 
to lead them, for theirs miserable way ol life was the direct 
opposite of his uprightness They saw that under this man the 
unlawful would not be lawful for them. and it pained them to 
leave aside their hablts. [t was hard for them ta have to change 
their attitudes. For the life of the good is always a heavy 
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burden for those with bad habits. 5o they tried co figure out a 
Way lo KIN him. 

1 After some plotting, thes polsoned his wine. When the 
ET glass vessel carrying the poisoned drink was brought ac- 
cording to monastic custom to the seated Father far his bless: 
ing, he extended hls hand and made the sign of life. He broke 
the vessel with this sign. and it was so shattered that lt was as 
if he had thrown a stane at that vessel of death instead of the 
sign of the cross. Instantly the man of God knew that the drink 
was polsoned, because (t could not bear the sign of the cross. 
Hc arose at once. and with a calm face and a tranquil mind 
said to the gathered brothers. "Brothers, may almighty God 
have mercy ou you! Why have you wished to do this to me? 
Did ] not tell you that our ways do not mesh? Go find your- 
selves a superior according to your own thinking. for after this 
vou cannot have me. ^ 
{Then he returned io his beloved place of solitude, where 

he lived alone with himself but under the gazc of ihe 
Heavenly Spectator. 

PETER: | don t quite know what it means to “lve wlth 
oneself." 

GREGORY: If the holy man had w lähed to dominate long 
over those plotting against him. who had a very different way 
of life. It may have excecded his strength. And the eve of his 
mind may have lost the light of coutemplatian. Worn out by 
the daily undiscipline. he woutd have neglected his own soul: 
he would have lost himself without finding them. For every 
nme we are drawn outside ourselves by too much mental agi- 
lation, we are not “with ourselves.” even though we think we 
arc. Because when we wander here and there we do not sec 
ourselves 
/ Dawe say that (hal man was “with himself” who 
V > went toa distant land? Hu used up the Inheritance 
he had received, and attached himself to one of the local 
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inhabitants. He sent him to feed his pigs. and he craved for 
himself the pods he saw them cat When he began to think 
of the good things he had lost, it is written of him: 7 
when he came to himself he said. ‘low many of my father's 
hired servants have bread enough and to spare. - .'" (Luke 
15:17). If he was “with himself.” how could he return to 
himself? 
7 ] would say that this venerable man “lived with himsetf^ 
/ because he was always on guard and watchful. He was 
always aware of being before the eyes of the Creator. He was 
constantly examining himself and he did not let the eve of his 
mind wander about. 
PETER. What about the apostle Peter? 1t is written ol 
him when he had to be led out of prison by an angel: 
“And Peter came to himself. and said. ‘Now [ am sure that 
the Lord has sent his angel and rescued me from the hand of 
Hered and from all that the Jewtsh people were expecting ^ 
(Acts 12:11). 
Cy GREGORY: We arc fed out of ourselves In two ways, 
Peter Either we sink beneath ourselves by a mental 
lapse. or we rise above ourselves by the grace of contempla- 
tion. So he wha fed the pigs fell beneath himself by unclean 
wandering of the mind But he whom the angel freed and 
swept his mind away 1n ecstasy Was out of himself. yes. But 
he was above himself. Both returned 10 themselves: the one 


returned to his heart from erroneous work: the other returned 


irom contemplative heights to his previous state of mind 
Therelore, venerable Benedict dwelt with himself in that soll 
tude when he guarded himself in a mental cloister For every 
time the ardor of contemplation wrapt him on high. he len 
himself hehind. Of that there is no doubt. 

1 /Y PETER: What vou say is clear. But | ask you. should he 
l () have abandoned the brothers once he had taken re- 
sponsibility for them? 
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GREGORY: In my opinion. Peter, a bad group should be 
paticatly borne with H some good people arc found among 
them. Where there is no profit from the good, the trouble onc 
experiences fram the bad is uscless. This is especially true 
where there Is work at hand that can bear better fruit for God. 
Wham should the man of God have guarded when he saw they 
were All against him? 
| | | must not neglect to say this: When perfect souls see 
1 they are working In valn. thev often move to a place 
where they can have «ome effect. So also that famous preacher. 
who wished to die to be with Christ and fot whom to Hve is 
Christ and to die is galn—he not only sought bitter sufferings 
for himself. but urged others to sutter them as well. But when 
he was persecuted at Damascus. he was able to escape by being 
let down (from the wall) |n a basket at the end of a rope. Do 
we say that Paul feared death? Ie says hc desires (t for the love 
of Christ! But when he saw there was heavy labor with little 
success for him in that place. he kept himself for fruitful labor 
In anathei place. For the heave warrior of God did not wish to 
he coaped up: he sought the battlefield 

The same yoes for venerable Benedict: if you listen 
< carefully, you will soon see that he abandoned the 
stubborn when he way alive so he could raise people in other 
places from spiritual death. 

PETER: It is as you say. And both the principle you state 
and the apt example yay give prove It. But] beg vou return to 
the life story of so great a father 

GREGORY: When the holy man continued to grow in 
| miracles and virruc [n the wilderness, many people 
gathered in that plàce to serve almighty God. And thus. 
with the help of our all-powerful Lord Jesus Christ. he built 
twelve monasteries. lo them each he sent twelve monks with 
a superior. He kept a few at his side who he thought sti 
needed his guidance. 
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In this section we will comment on the story of Benedict 
and the monks of Vicovaro. U isa rather short story, fol- 
lowed by a long stretch of dialogue between Gregory and 
Peter. This Is by far the most extensive piece of interpreta- 
tion by Gregory that we have encountered «o far. Benedict's 
experience at Vicovaro was shocking. Why would a group of 
decadent monks choose an ascetlc hermit for their superior? 
And why would thes plot to kill him as soon as he thwarted 
thelr lax ways? Gregory offers no explanation for this. nor 
does he provide much psychological buildup for the tragic 
climas. Ir is as if he almost needs something this violent to 
drive Benedict back to his place of contemplation at Subt- 
aco, and ina hurry. 

As ta why the cenobltic monks would choose an asceti- 
cal hermit for their leader. Vogue does not think this was 
out ol the ordinary. After all, both types of monks share 
the same basic Ideals. And he adds: "For ancient cenabit 
Ism. the abbot was above aif the model and promoter of 
self-denial.” That mav be so. bur an abbot also has to have 
a pastoral sense and this story leaves us wondering whether 
Benedict had one at this pofnt in his young career. Probably 
his rigidity helped provoke the crisis at V icovaro. Since he 
was a successful abbot soon after. he must have learned a 
lesson here. 

like many things 1n the Dialogues, this Story seems 10 lack 
a social or historical context. The question that lingers in the 
back of our minds ts this: would not such vicious behavior 
have repercussions? Would church authorities not move to 
disband such a dysfunctional religious community? None of 
this is dealt with. presumably because Gregory is not inter- 
ested in creating a rounded and plausible history. He is just 
Interested in charting the spiritual development of Benedict. 
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AS it stands. the story has no parallels in pic- Benedictine 
monasticism.” Things like this may have occasionally hap- 
pened during the Middle Ages. but | Know of nothing quite so 
crass as this. In telling this story without any qualifying re- 
marks, Gregory runs the risk of implying that such things were 
comman in the sixth century. fi ls doubrtul that he means to 
Imply this. since the purpose of the Dialogues was to show that 
holiness was not uncommon In italy at that time 

We have Indicated earlier that there it Is always useful ta 
keep an cye on the parallels between the life of Benedict and 
that of the author, Gregory. Asta the latter. he also dound 
himself faced with a calf to minister to rhe Christian people 
and his response was similar to that of Benedict: ne fled. In 
$90, when Gregory had already retired to à monastery in 
Rome. he was elected pope. His immediate rcacrlon was to 
hide himself [rom this terrifying responsibil tiy. Of course he 
was found out, and served the church as its chief pastor from 
590 to 604 

Obviously, there is à diflerence between flight from those 
who want ta kill you and fram those who want to make vou 
pope. On the most elementary level, Benedict was simply cun- 
ning tor his life from those murderous monks. Nevertheless. 
Peter the Deacon asks Grepory {fit is really right to abandon 
a community ance onc has made a commitment to It. This 
may seem Eke an overly pious scruple. but 1t could reflect 
Gregorys own regrets at the difficult task he has undertaken as 
pope." 

The last decade of the sixth century was not an casy Lime to 
bc pope. For most of hls pontificate. the savage Lombards were 
besieging the city of Rome, creating a chaotic sltuaclon, Greg- 
ory was virtually the mayor of the city. responsible for feeding 
crowds of iefugees and maintaining the spiritual morale of the 
whole population. No wonder that he found it hard to bear his 
heavy burden. 
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In response to Peter. Gregory gives two answers. one 
somewhat pragmatic. the other more spiritual. First he savs 
that na one has the obligation to persevere in a ministry 
where there i$ no prospect for success. He then quotes the 
example of the apostle Paul, wha fled Damascus when the 
Jews conspircd to assassinate him (Acts 9: 20-25). He escaped 
the place, not out of fear but because God had muchi more 
work in mind for him. Likewise with Benedict: he was just à 
young man at Vicovaro. with a long future of frultful ministry 
betore him. 

Just how fruitlul that ministry was becomes immed! - 
ately apparent. For as soon as Benedict returns to Subiaco, 
people began to flack to him. And not just pious Christians, 
but men Intent on becoming his monastic disciples. Almost 
avernight he 13 able to found twelve monasteries of twelve 
monks cach. No doubt these round numbers are meant to be 
symbolic, not literal. Still, the point is the same: Benedict's 
decision to flee V(covaro was the right one. and in doing so 
he became all the more spiritually effective. In other words, 
he was not evading cesponsibility at all but fulfilling it in an 
indirect way. 

Why was Benedici suddenly so attractive to monastic 
candidates? The reason fs connected to Gregory s second an 
swer to Peter: Benedict was justified in fleeing the homicidal 
situation al Vicovarco because it would have been hard or im- 
possible for him to malutaln hls prayerful recollection [n 
that circumstance. No one can deny thar it is hard to remain 
tranquil when they are iryinyg to Kill you! As if was. though. 
Benedict still managed to maintain his composure before he 
fled the place. 

Here again. the autobiographical element becomes hard 
to avoid. Throughout the Dialogues. Gregory contInualiy com- 
plains that he himself is having a very hard time maintain- 
Ing his spiritual composure in the papacy. Besct as he Is by 
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demands and challenges on every side. he has no tranquility. 
no oum. for contemplation. He longs for his monastery! But 
we should not be fooled by these remarks. Gregory was by no 
means overwhelmed by the papacy, His register of letters all 
over the Christian world shaws him to be a brilliant admin- 
Istrator, How well he maintained his meditative practices is 
another matter 

Getting back to Benedict, Gregory tells us he became a 
fruitful spiritual master because he had mastered himself. 
But his growth was not Just ascetic as |( was before: now hc 
became a master of the contemplative liie. Gregory indi- 
cates this in the Story by the extremely laconlc expression: 
"He went to live with himself alone? (secum habitavit). 1n his 
commentary, however. Gregory greatly expands on what hc 
means by this. 

He proceeds In good scholastic fashion by making distinc- 
tions. To "be with oneself” is the opposite of belny “outside 
oneself.” But there are at least two ways to be "outside one- 
self." Hest. one can be "below onescif” Jike the Prodigal Son 
of Luke 15. He had to "return to himself” befare he could re- 
turn home to his father Or the other hand, the apostle Peter 
was “heside himself” {and above himself) with ecsuatie [os 
when he was liberated fram jall by an angel in Acts 12. He had 
to return to earth to make his escape: this was a step dawn, 
Likewise. Benedict was sometimes “heside himself" in ec- 
stath prayer although he “lived with himself alone." 

This manner of discussing the spiritual life hy means of 
prepositions was not new with Gregory the Great. The classi- 
cal pagan Writers already spoke of “living within oneself” in 
the Sense of not being toa concerned with what others think 
af us. " Gregory. though. goes much further, for he speaks of 
Benedict living "under the gaze of the Heavenly Spectator. © 
Xo matter how secluded his retreat. Benedlct understood well 
that God was always fully aware of him. 
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This description of the voung Benedict can be seen as an 
important link to the Rule of Benedict. lu the first step of 
humility, it reads: "Let each one take Into account that he is 
cunstantly observed by God from heaven and our deeds every- 
where lie open to the divine gaze and are reported by the an- 
gels at every hour” (RB 7.137." 
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Pious noblemen leave thelr sons with Benedict to be schooled in the 


service of Gad. IE 14] 








Section 4 
Four Miracles at Subiaco 


4 Then the pious and noble families af the city of Rome 
| began tu send him their sons 10 be educated lor almighty 
God. Then too Ethicius and the patriclan Tertullus sent their 
promising sons, Maur and Placid. Maur was à youth ot good 
morals. who began to function as assistant 10 the master, As 
foc Placid. he was stlil a young hoy. 


£X —1 Now Inone of the monasteries that he built in 
I V~l that place there was a monk who could nat stay 
at prayer. As soon as the brothers prostrated themselves In 
prayer. he would go outside. and hls roaming mind drove him 
to da all kinds of worldly and trivial wurk. When his abhot 
had warned him often, he was brought to the man of God, 
who also chided him vigorously for hls stupidity. When he re- 
turned to his monastery, hc held to the warning of the man for 
scarcely two days. Then an the third day he reverted to his old 
ways: he began to wander around during prayer time, 

The matter Was reported to the servant af God by the 

father of the monastery, whom he had appointed. He 
said: "I will come and correct him myselE ^ When the man of 
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God had come ta that place. and the brothers had prostrated 
in prater at thc appointed time at the end of the psalmody, he 
saw the monk who could not remain at prayer. A little black 
boy was pulling him out by the hem of his garment. Then he 
said quietly to Pompelanus. the father of the monastery, and 
to Maur the servant of God: “Do you see who is pulling that 
monk outside?” They answered “No.” Fle sald to them: “Let 
us pray that you too see whom that monk is following." After 
two days of praver, Maur could sec. but the father of the mon- 
asterv. Pompelanus, could nat see. 

) The next day. therefore. after prayer. the man of God left 

J the chapel and found the monk standing outside. He heat 
him witha stick for the blindness of his heart. From that dav 
on, he suffered no further temptation from the black boy and 
remalned immobile as he concentrated an prayer. 3o the An- 
cient Enemy did not dare to interfere with his thoughts. It was 
as If he himself had been struck a blow. 


\ r Ot ihe monasteries that he had butlt in that place. 
three werc on rocky heights. It was very hard for the 


brothers to get down to the lake for à drink of water. especially 


since the bank was so steep. Those who went down were terri- 
fied of the great danger they risked. So the brothers from those 
three monasteries got together and visited the man of God. 
They sald: “It is difficult for us to go dawn to the lake every day 
for water. The monasteries should be moved from that place. " 
He calmed theii fears and sent them away. That same 
Z nigh he climbed up to the heighis with the lite boy 
named Placid. whom | mentioned above. He prayed a long 
time up there, and when the prayer was hnished. he placed 
three stones In that place as a marker Then he returned ta his 
monastery without telling anyhody. 
When these same hrothers returned to him the next 
3 das because of the need for water. he told them: “Go 
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and dig a ilttle at ihe point where you find three stones plied 
one on top ol the other. For almighty Gad is even capable ot 
producing water on à mountain top. and ta kindly spare you 
thc trouble of such a hard climb." They went to the peak that 
Benedict had pointed aut. and found it was alreadv damp. 
When they dug à basin. it immediately filled with water. It 
flowed out so strongly that to thls day it runs abundantly and 
flaws down trom rhe mountaintop to the valley below. 


V I | Another tl me, a certain Goth who was poor in 
"ST spitit came to be a monk. The man of God. Bene- 
dict, gladly received him. One day he told them to give him 
an iron tool to cut thornbushes in a certain place. The tool 
Is called a falcasteum because It [s shaped like a sickle (falx). 
Benedict wanted 10 plant à garden there. Now the place that 
the Goth set out to clear lay on the very shore of the lake. 
When the Goth attacked the heart of the thicket with ali his 
vigor. the iron blade slipped out of the handle into the lake. 
The water was so deep at that point that there was no hape of 
recovering the sickle. 

So when the blade was Jost. the trembling Goth ran to 

the monk Maur. He told him whar he had last and did 
penance for his fault. Maur the monk promptly reported 
the incident to the man of Gad. Benedict. When the man of 
God. Benedict, heard this. he went to the scene. He took the 
handle from the hand ol the Goth and plunged it inta the Jake. 
At once the blade returned from the depths and entered the 
handle. Immediately, he gave it to the Goth and said: “Here ii 
Is. Renirn to work and do not be sad. ^ 


V | | One das, while venerable Benedict was sitting 
f T | In his cell. our buy Placid, a monk of the holy 
man, went out to rhe lake fora drink of water. He was careless 
in how he plunged hls cup into the water. and fell in after it. 
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The current soon caught him and pulled him a bow shot from 
shore. Although the man uf God was sitting In his cell. he 
knew right away what had happened. He quickly called Maur 
to him and sald: "Brother Maur. run! The boy went to drink 
water. but he has fallen into the lake. fhe current has already 
carried him far gut.” 

7? Then a wondertul thing happened. something unknown 
< since Peter the apostie: when he had asked and received 
the blessing. Maur obeyed the order of this father and ran to 
the place where the boy was being carried by the current. He 
thought he was moving on land. but he actually ran on the 
water He grabbed him by the hair and ran back to the share. As 
soun as he touched shore he came to himself. He looked back 
and saw that he had run on the water. Then he was terrified at 
What he had done, for he would have never dared to do it. 

He then returned to his father and reported what he had 

donc. Venerable Benedict began to insist that the thing 
was N01 due to hls merits, but to Maur's obedience. But Maur 
objected that the thing was accompllIshed solely by his com- 
mand. Hc said that he had no part in the feat since he had 
acted unawares But the boy who had been pulled out inter 
vened as the judge of this friendly contest in mutual humility. 
He sald: “When I was being hauled from the water, [ saw the 
abhot's cape above my head and thought he was dragging me 
out of the water. ^ 

PETER: The things you tell are very great and will serve to 

edify many. The more! drink in the miracles of the good man, 
the more | thirst. 


COMMENTARY | 


It would seem thai these four miracles form a kind of cycle, * 
All of them are based on biblical and patristic models, which 
we wiil study here None of them seems tà move the basie plat 
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along. that Is. they have a timeless quality about them. And all 
of them Jack the dramatic quality of their biblical model. It is 
also interesting to see the Roman nobility sending their sons 
to Benedict for training. since he had abandoned his Roman 
education. So the uneducated one now educates 

The first miracle of the set deals with the devil's attempts 
10 undermine the community, Specifically, he drags a certain 
monk out of chapel when the monks prostrate to pray at the 
end of Office. The local superior intervenes, but hie cannot 
make any headway wilh the monk. and neither can Benedict 
himself: The solution cumes after Benedict personally ob- 
serves the devil at work on the monk. But the other monks 
cannot sec this until they have prayed hard for the grace. 

There may be a reference here to à passage where the 
prophet Elisha is threatened by a hesieginy army (2 Kgs 
6:15-17) " He Is not alarmed. though. because God allows him 
to see a vet larger army of the Lord protecting him. His servant 
cannot see it until Hisha prays God to let him in on the vision. 
In that sense. the servant fs Ike Maur. wha Js able to see the 
devil after two days of prayer. Moreover. one of the secondary 
lessons of this miracle Is that prayer {3 not to be set aside in the 
name of work. The monk who is dragged out ot Ollice is found 
doing all kinds of useful things. but none of them are appropri- 
Me for thls time. Most of us have found ourselves at times pre- 
ferring busy Work to prayer. There will always be things to do, 
but nothing must interfere with our relation to God. 

The second miracle also appears to he at least loosely 
based on tne Elisha cyele In 2 Kings. In this episode (2 Kgs 
6:1-4).* Elishas followers come and beg him to allow them 
ta relocate on the banks of the river Jordan. He ageces readily 
enough. so they build new “monastery” out of wood on the 
shore. Benedict's monks have a similar idea: they are tired of 
hauling water from the lake up lo their monasteries perched 
on the racks at Subiaco. Unlike Elisha. Benedict refuses to 
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rclocate the dwellings. [nstead. he prays on the heights and 
water springs up for theis use. 

li we know our Old Testament well. this story may also 
remind us of Moses. When he was faced witha revolt af the 
Israelites in the desert (Num 20:1- 13), Moses was told by 
Yahweh to strike the cock with his rod for water. He foolishly 
struck twice. but thai is beside the point herc. Water indeed 
flowed and the rebelllous peuple were pacified. A tense situa- 
uon Was resolved by Gods miraculous intervention. As for 
Benedicts monks. they are not rebels. They make no threats, 
even though Gregory admits that they had good reason tà 
question Benedict's building plans. They were not lazy either: 
they were just intimidated by the dangerous climb down the 
clitts to get a drink. Anyone who has visited Subiaco knows 
that the cliffs there are very steep indeed. It is not hard at all 
10 imagine the setting of this story. 

Fhe alert reader may notice that the whale matter of Bene- 
dict building à monastery has been largely elided by Gregory. 
We are simply told that he built twelve houses with twelve 
monks each. Obviausly. these are symbolic numbers. but this 
does not deny the face that he must have taken practical mea- 
sures to house these people. He probably made good usc of 
the abandoned hulldings of the vitla that Emperor Nero had 
buil on tlic lake five hundred vears earlier. * 

At an) rate. Gregory has created a rather peaceful, pas- 
toral scene with this miracle. Abbot Benedict may refuse to 
move the dwellings, but he does not ignore the real needs of 
the monks. He goes quietly by night and engages in his most 
powerful activity, namely. prayer. The scene is anything but 
dramatic. The monks are simply told to dig a little pit and 1t 
will fill with water. No mare dangerous climbing 

The lake figures again in the third miracle and itis not 
a positive force. Now a monk fs curling brush on the shore 
when the blade of his scythe flies off into the water. There is 
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no question of retrieving it. for this isa deep, dangerous body 
of water. Unlike a modern workman, this monk does nol 
merely report the accident and request a new tool. After all, 
accidents happen. No: Iron touls were rare and expensive in 
the sixth century. The monk Is distraught and truly contrite 
when he reports to Maur lt should be noted that this monk 
was in a special category. for he was a Goth. Of course. Bene- 
dicis Rule forbids discrimination on the basis of race or status 
(RB 2.20). But in sixth-century Italy. the Goths were resented 
by the Italians as an invading “barbarian” element. So it is not 
hard to imagine that this man worried {hat he might he dis- 
missed for this fairly serious faux pas. * Even though the Goths 
were notoriously fierce, this particular Gath is a model ol 
abedlence and humility. 

Instead. Benedict again Is compared to the prophet Elisha. 
who also dealt with a drowned axe* In ? Kings 6:4 7. Like 
Benedict. hic too was able to make the iron «ool float to the 
surface, thereby saving the day for the individual and the 
community. But it would seem that Gregory has added a very 
telling touch to the end of this episode. Instead of admontsh- 
ing the Goth to be more careful next time, Benedict remarks 
laconically: "Here i is Go back to work and do not be sad!” 
lt is a perfect pastaral response for a rather charged situa- 
tion. And It also exempllfics very well a key theme from the 
Rule of Benedict: if at all possible. eliminate sadness In the 
community?! 

Miracle four also involves the lake. and again It is a ques- 
tion of taking a drink. This time the boy Placid leans out too 
far to fill his cup and talis in. Betore he can react, the swift 
current has carried him away, The lake of Subiaco could he a 
dangerous place. l'ortunately tor him. Benedict is aware of his 
plight, even thouph the abbot is sitting in his cell. Apparently 
he has become clairvoyant as a result of long training In the 
spititual Ife in the wilderness. 
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Ac any tate. he does not personally run to Placid, but 
sends young Maur, his lieutenant No matter how desperate 
the situation. Maur does not depart instantly but pauses for 
3 blessing. Indeed. hat blessing is crucial. because Gregory 
makes it clear that what follows fs emirely due to Benedict's 
spiritual influence. Of course. ihe miracle is ullimately due to 
Gad 

What actually happens is so simple as to seem almost 
a caricature: Maur runs over the water to where the boy is 
drowning. grabs him bv the hair and runs back to shore. When 
he does get hack on land he suddenly “cumes to himself? and 
Is shocked at what hic has just done. In other words. it was all 
done in a sort of trance. [n which he had no reat awareness. 
When he tells Benedict, though. the abbat says it was done 
under the power of obedience and therefore Maur was the 
agent. But litle Placid settles the pious dispute by claiming he 
saw the abbots mantet above him in the water—It really was 
Benedict's miracle. 

What is the biblical reference here? It is no longer Elisha 
but now a New Testament figure: none other than St. Peter 
himself Now we too remember that Peter was able to walk on 
the water to come to lesus in the storm on the lake of Galilee 
(Matt 44:22) ® Actually, Gregory explicitly singles out Peter as 
the model for this story, whereas he had never done that for 
Elisha. 

While we are thinking of Peter. we might also relate an 
other aspect of rhe siory to him. Perhaps we remember that 
in the Acts of the Apostles f Acts 12-11). Peter. like Maur, also 
“came to himself.” He had been released from his chains in 
jail by an angeli and led out through lacked doors, all of this as 
in a dream. But finally he realized that it was nota dream at all 
but a miracle of God's great mercy. 

Atany rate, this nfiracle makes It clear that Gregory will 
not allow the focus of Dralogue H Vo stray away from Benedict. 
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Even though Maur I$ à good and obedient disciple, he ts not 
(he true agent of God's power In this story. Other people may 
act as Benedict s delegates, but he Is the great saintly icon of 
this whole book. It may seem that Gregory has perhaps made 
this particular point a bit too lavishly, When we encounter 
one miracle alter another, we moderns became a bit uneasy - 
Can Benedict really have been this extraordinary? Of course. 

there Is no possibilty of getting back to the historical reality 
here. And perhaps It is not necessary If we can let the myths 


cacry the story of thls holy man. 











Pres grier indecinm Benedic deii mat estan, 
1a 


Quan sbi vorreciam moran, advovret ant, 
~p 
Aë am iubir inde pam d teret , corwut iare 


» Deeepim ratte Cent. 4221 nero manel . 


f lorenilus. a lealous ptless, tries 10 poison Beneditt bread, hui 
Benedict Cammands the raven to take the bread away. [111-3] 
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7 GREGORY: Now the whole countryside be- 
V | | | H came fervent jn ihe love of Our Lord God 
Jesus Christ. Many lelt thelr worldly Hfe to submit the neck 
of their heart to the «weet vuke of the Redeemer. Just as the 
wicked typically envy others thelr good virtue, but do nat seek 
it for themselves. so {1 was with the priest Florentius. He was 
the pastor of the nearby church. the grandfather of our subdea 
con Florentius. Driven by the malice of the evil one, he began 
to resent the efforts of the holy man and tà disparage his way of 
lile. He kept visitors away from Benedict as much as hc could. 

He saw that he was unable to keep him from progress 
C ing and that the prestige of his tifestyle was increasing. 
He Knew also that many were constanuly being attracted 10 a 
better state of life by the fame af his reputation. He was more 
and more consumed with burning jealousy because he wanted 
praise for his life—bul nut a pralseworthy life. So blinded 
was he hy the darkness of hls envy that he sent the servant of 
almighty God blessed bread. Infected with poison. The man 
of God received it with thanks, but he knew what harm hid in 
that bread. 


il 
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J Nowatdinnertime a crow used to come from the adjoin 
) Ing woods and accept food from hls hand. When it had 
come at the usual hour, the man of God threw the bread the 
priest had sent before the crow. And he commanded it: “In the 
name of the Lord jesus Christ. take this bread. and throw it in 
a plave where no one can hnd it," Then the crow, with {16 beak 
open and Its wings expanded. began ta run In a circle around 
the bread and croak. [t was as if it were saving that 1t wanted 
10 obey, bur could not carry out the orders. But the man of 
God urged it again and again: “Take 1t away! Do not he afraid! 
Throw it where no one can find it.” After long hesitation. the 
crow took the loal in fts beak and departed. After three hours 
It turned minus the bread; and it received its daily ration 
trom the hand of the man of God. 

Whea the venerable father saw that the mind of the 

1 pricsi was [nflamed against his way of Hiu, he felt warse 
for him than for himself. But the above-mentioned Florentius. 
because he could not harm the master physically. bestlyred 
himself to destroy the souls of his disciples. Before their eyes 
he sent seven naked girls into the garden of the monastery 
where Benedlat lived. For a long time they did a round dance 
and romped before them The whole purpose was to Infame 
their minds with the vice of lust. 

[ When the holy man took this all in from his monas- 

tery, he was afraid that it could ruln his stlll-unformed 

disciples. He mused that it was done ro harm him alone, so 
he decided to give Way befare envy. He placed all the mon- 
asteries he built, with their brothers. under their superi- 
ors. Takinp a few monks with him. he changed his place of 
residence. 

* As soon as rhe man of God humbly ceded to his hatred. 
( almighty Gad struck Florentius a terrible blow, The 
above-mentioned watched from his balcony as Benedict de- 
parted. and he was gleedul. But although the house stood firm. 
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the balcony he stood on collapsed. Thus the enemy of Bene 
dict was crushed to death. 
“) Because he had departed scarcely ten miles from the place. 

/ Benedict disciple Maur thought he should Intorm him 
immediatclv: "Come back. for the priest who was persecuting 
yuu is dead.” When the man of God Benedict heard this, be gave 
himself over to serious laments, both for the death of his enemy 
and for the Joy of his discipie at the death of his enemy. For this 
reason he Imposed a penance on his disciple because he dared to 
display such plee in announcing rhe destruction of the enemy. 

-) PETER: The things you say are beautiful and quite amazing. 
8 1 see Moses in the water produced (rom the rock, Elisha in 
the iron brought up from thc watery depths. Peter In the walk an 
the water, and David in the grief at the death of an enemy. When 
you think of it. this man was ful! of the spirlt of al! the fuse! 

9 GREGORY: Peter. the man of God. Benedict, had only the 
spirit of the One who, b: the grace gained by the redemp- 
tion, filled the hearts of all the clect. Of him, John say»: He was 

"the true light that enlightens every man. . . coming into the 
world” (John 1:9), And again it is written of him: 7... . from 
his (ull ness have we all received. . .” (John E16). For saints uf 
God may have powers from God, but they cannot pass them on 
to others. The Lord gave the signs of power to his subjects. but to 
his enemies he promised he would give the sign of Jonah. So he 
wished ta dle before the eyes of the proud and to rise betore (he 
humble. that the former could look on the one to be condemned 
and the latter could louk on what they had to love and venerate. 
By virtue ofthis mystery. while the proud gaze on the horror of 
death, the humble receive a glorious power over death. 


COMMENTARY 


The story of Benedicts persecution by the pricsi Florentius fs 
another colorful episode that is rich with spiritual symbolism 
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But it is also much more than that, Since [1 forms the final ex- 
perience ol Benedict at Subiaco. Gregors makes sure that this 
story carri¢s a special freight of significance. Te does this by 
creati np a many Javered symbolism and also by making sure 
that the story has a deeply Christian resonance. " 

On the surface, the saga of Florenttus fs as fascinatIng as it 
Is tragic. Here is à man of God who i» so consumed by envy 
that he is driven to attempt murder. But !Ike the monks of 
Vicovaro, Flurentius Is thwarted by Benedict's clairvoyance. 
We might think he would come to his senses at this. but 
instead he proceeds with a crazy scheme to ruin the young 
disciples of Benedict through sexual temptation. In the end, 
Florentius dies 1n a iak accident —except that God causes It. 

Asal Vicovaro. Benedict Is faced with a lethal challenge 
and therefore tempted to anger. Agaln he transcends the 
natural tendency to avenge such a threat. to return violence 
with violence. Gregory says he decided ta give way before 
envy." From à “normal” point of low. this would seem to 
Suggest cowardice. As at Vicovaro, Benedict would preter to 
“switch rather than fight ^ In this case. his decision is ex- 
tremely significant for he decides ta leave Subiaco ' 

Again one might wonder if thls is such a praisewarthy deci- 
sion. What Is ta become of the brothers. for he opts to leave 
most of them behind? Yet Gregory makes sure we know that 
Benedict is satisfied that the monastic structure he has created 
at Subiaco can perdure without his personal supervision. But 
more than that. it is made clear that the saint [5 lcaving precisely 
because his presence seems to endanger the brothers. He sees 
rhat this is not just a threat to himself. but to the whole enter- 
prise. The souls of others ate also at stake, not just his own. 

In (his regard. the story really does represent à case of 
spiritual growth on the part of Benedict, When he walked 
away from the thupgish manks at Vicovaro, he did so in order 
10 preserve his own contemplative calm. As for the monks. 
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they were left to thelr own devices. Now. however, Benedict 
walks away precisely in order to save the monks. In other 
words, charity has replaced individual asceticism as the basic 
motivation of the saint 
To tuin back toward the wretched Florentlus for a mo- 
ment. It is a Dit curious that Gregory does not hesitate to name 
him. Not only that, he tells us that he was the grandfather of 
“our subdeacon Florentius." Anyone who suspects that rhese 
stories do not concern rcal people is faced with this remark 
to explain. Apparently, Gregory [s not 100 concerned with 
“political correctness.” He helieves in calling a spade a spade. 
even if feelings might be bruised and family honor tainted. 
Not only were those brutal times. the church itself could be 
corrupt. "The corruption of the best is the worst ^ 
But of course the spotlight here Is on Benedict. As fic did 
at Vicovaro. he keeps his caol even in the face of attempted 
murder, The charming contretemps with the crow should nat 
distract us from the harsh reality of the crime that takes place 
here. But we might also reflect that wild animals who become 
tame arc a common symbol of the triumph of obedience. Since 
the man uf God Is completely docile ro the will of God, so wild 
nature bows to him. This theme already surfaces with the raven 
who feeds the prophet Elijah at the Wadt Cherith (1 Kgs 12). 
Actually, Elijah is nat the only Old Testament figure who 
functions as a type for Benedict in this episode. As Deacon 
Peter paints out in the interpretive dialogue that takes place 
after Benedict departs. King David [s also à model for the 
saint. This is so because both of them refuse to rejoice ove! 
the downfall of thcir enemy. Although King Saul unjusily per- 
secuted David for years. causing him no end of trouble, when 
saul is killed in battle, David is shakea with sincere grief 
(I Sam 121-12), "7 
Likewise with Benedict, who refuses to reJolce at the tragic 
death of Florentius, even if it was caused by God. Indeed. 
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when Maur. who conveys the news to the recently departed. 
shows signs of glee at the turn of events. Benedict gives him 

a deessing down. He does nof arder him slaughtered, as 

David did with the young Amalekite who inlormed him of 
Saul s death. But he makes it perfectly clear that he does nol 
hate Florentius. he only hates his sin. Earlier in the episode, 
Gregory says that Benedict “felt worse fur (Florentius) than for 
himself” So love has become the main concern in thls culmi- 
naling episode. 

It is worth our time to meditate further on this final story 
In the Subiaco cycle. Coming after a string of miracles. we 
should note that It is not, strictly speaking. a miracle. That is. 
there is no manipulation of nature as we see in the preceding 
storles. and also with the collapse of the balcony. Here what 
we have is 3 moral miracle, a triumph of grace over fallen na- 
ture," For Benedict w spontaneously lament the death of his 
enemy shows that he nas been thoroughly transformed into 
the image and likeness of God. The text that springs immedi - 
ately to mind is "Father, forgive them: for they know nor what 
they do^ (Luke 23:34). 

If anyone thinks jt is unwarranted to bring in Christ to 
explatn Benedicts reaction. then the response is that Gregory 
himself does just that. When Peter gushes that Benedict “was 
full of the spirit of all the just.” Gregory quickly responds that 
the saint "had only the spirit of the One ^ And he goes on to 
pour out praises for Christ the Redeemer in the form of two 
quotes from the Prologue to the Gospel of Jahn (John 1:3. 14). 
So Gregory wants Io remind us that even in his hagiographical 
enterprise of glorifying the saints. it 1s sell Christ who Is the 
real focus of the exercise. 

lt fs worth adding that Gregory here presents Benedict as 
morc than a hero of nonviolence. Truc. he does refrain frum 
returning evil for evil. but he does more than that, This is not 
Just a matter of refusing 10 hate ones enemy. That in itself is a 


— 
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majar accomplishment. but it does not really come up to the 
ideal of the New Testament. fhe gospels do not present Jesus 
as simply refraining from retaliation: ^. . . having loved 

his own who were in the world. he loved them to the end" 
(John 13:1) He also loved his enemies ro the end. and so did 


Benedict. 
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Benedlct arrives at CassIno where he destroys tlie temple of Apollo 
and bullds a chapel In honor of $t. fohn rhe Baptist. (VILE 
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Section 7 
Fight against Satan 


1z E PETER: After this, | ask you to tell me where the saint 
I U 7 went and if he displaved any more miracles. 

GREGORY: The holy man went to anorher place. but he 
had the same enemy, For after enduring such serious battles, 
now he found the master of evli nghting openly against him. 
Now the citadel called Casinum is located on the side of 
a high mountain. The mountain shelters this citade! on a 
broad bench. Then It rises three miles above 11 as il its peak 
tended toward heaven. There was an ancient temple Mere 
In which Apollo used to be worshiped according to the 
old pagan rite by the foolish local farmers. Around it had 
grown up 2 grove dedicated to demon worship. Where even 
at that time a wild crowd still devoted themselves to unholy 
sacrifices. 

When the man af God arrived. he smashed the idol. 
| | overturned the altar and cut down the grove of trees He 
built a chapel dedicated to St. Mactin In the temple of Apollo 
and another 10 St. John where the altar of Apollo had staod. 
And he summoned the people of the district to the faith by hls 
unceasing preaching. 
49 
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i ) But the old enemy did not take all this in silence. He 
P.— appeared openly to the eves of the father. and not se- 
ctetly in a dream. He complained so ftoudly of the violence he 
was suffering that the brothers even heard his cries. though 
they saw nothing. As the venerable father told his disciples. the 
old enemy appeared to his budily eyes in a most hideous and 
flaming form. lje seemed 10 menace him with mouth and eyes 
ablaze. Thev all heard the things he was saving. First he called 
him by name. \When the man of Gad answered nothing, he 
quickly became abusive. He cried: “Benedict. Benedict.” and 
when he saw that he was entirely unresponsive, he Immediately 
added: “You are a cursed man. nota blessed one ‘Benedict. 
What do you want with me? Why are you persecuting me?" 
“y Now prepare to hear about some new attacks af the old 

| ) enemy agalnst God's servant. He wanted to harass him. 
but he unwittingly gave him more occastons for victory 


7 One day, when the brothers were building the 
| X 1 residences foc the monastery, in the middle lay 
a rock that they decided to lft up and use 1n the construc- 
tion. When two or threc could not budge It. more hands were 
added. But it remained unmoved. as il rooted in (he earth. It 
Was obvious that the old enemy himself was sitting on it since 
such à gang ol men could not move it. Faced with this prob- 
lem. they sent a message to the man of God to come aad drive 
off the enemy with prayer so they could mowe the rock. He 
came ab ance and prayed a blessing. The rock was then lifted 
so quickly it was as If It weighed nothing at all, 


4 Then it seemed to the man of God that they should 
X | dig in that place, When the brothers dug deeper, they 
found there a bronze idol. They threw it temporarily into the 
kitchen, hut then it seemed that fire broke out. and in the eves of 
al! the monks the whole kitchen building was burning down, 
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Phe evll one visits the monks at their wark and overturns a wall chat 
crushes under its tulis the body of asery yaung monk. Benedict 
restores the monk to life. INI-1] 
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When they made a great uproar In dousing the fire. 
Ż and just about had [t out, the man of God heard the 
noise and came to investigate. He saw that the fire existed 
only In thy eyes of the brothers and nowhere else. So he 
howed his head first in prayer and then recalled the broth- 
crs 10 proper vision, for he saw that they were deluded by 
à falso fire. So they saw that the kitchen building stood 
unharmed, and the flames fabricated by che old enemy 
disappeared 


XN’ 1 | Again. the brothers were working on a wall 
ÁN 1 ~ E that needed to ne raised a bit. As for the man 
of Gad. he was engaged In prayer in his cell. The old enemy 
appeared ro him in an insulting manner and tald him he was 
galing to go vislt the brothers at work. The man of God im- 
mediately sent this message to the brothers: “Watch out. 
brothers, for the evil spirit Is coming to you right now!” The 
messenger had scarcely said the words when the evil spirit 
overturned the wall they were building. A voung monk, 
son af a senator, was crushed by the rubble. They were all 
grieved. positively distraught. noi for the ruined wall but bv 
rhe Injured brother. With loud wailing. they rushed to Inform 
blessed Father Benedict. 

Then the same Father commanded the mutilated boy to he 

brought to hum. They could only carry him in a blanket, 
since the stones of the collapsed wal] not only smashed his 
flesh but hfs bones. The man of God immediately commanded 
him to be laid in his cell on the psyatium (prayei mat), He sent 
the brothers away and shut the door. He gave himself over tà 
prayer even more intently than usual. Then a wonderful thing 
happened: at that very hour he sent the young man. healed and 
as vigorous as ever hack to the same work 10 finish the wall 
with the brothers. The old enemy had thought he could insult 
Benedic by his death 
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COMMENTARY 


Benedict's move from Sublaco to Monte Cassino is the turn 
ing point of Gregorys narrative. Although it is not hallway 
through the full extent of the story. nevertheless it consti- 
tutes the major structural juncture for the author. Up to this 
paint. at Subiaco. the youthful Benedict has been gradually 
maturing in his spiritual growth. He has been sorely tempted 
by Satan. but he has won Qut rn ihe end. Still, he has chosen 
to Withdraw rathec than engage in frontal combat with the 
evil onc. 

Now at Monte Cassino things wil] he different. Gregory 
now presents Benedict as a fully realized spiritual master The 
devil (s still vigorously present and active, but now Benedict 
parries his thrusts with case. From now on. Benedict life Is 
presented as a continuous triumph abounding in good works 
and many miracles.“ [n a «ense. this overwhelming spirl- 
tual power o1 Benedict reduces the drama In the story. Still, 

It is good to see God's power so evidently at work in a human 
being. 

First a comment about Monte Cassino. The site |» about 
seventy-five miles southeast of Rome and Sublaco. Like 
Subiaco. it is in the foothills of the Apenninc Mountains, but 
aside from that the two places could hardly he more unallke. 
Subiaco is buried in a deep declivity. surrounded with high 
cliffs and gurgling with rushing water. Monte Cassino is situ- 
alcd on a bench in the mountains. with wide vistas all around. 
It Is Indeed a "city set on a hill” (Mau 5:14). Fo this day. the 
abhey is a beacon to all who travel between Rome and Naples, 

When Benedict arrived at the place. il was dominated 
by 3 pagan temple. That was not unusual, for people have 
performed religious rites in prominent places since time im- 
memorial. Therefore we are probably somew hat shocked to 
read that Benedict suddenly turned into a ferocious reltgious 
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zealot, tearing down the temple and cutting down thc sacred 
grove of trecs on the plateau. This behavior Is nul uncommon 
among the medieval Christian missionaries like Bonlface. but 
we do not expect it from Gregorys pen. M the end of the sixth 
century, he sent the monk Augustine to England 10 reconvert 
the place. Onc piece of advice he gave him was to not destroy 
the pagan temples, but remodel! them for Christian worship. * 
But here Gregory 15 just telling us what Benedict did. without 
maralizing on hls tacues. 

The reader may also hc a bit surprised by the lack ul re- 
sistance from the local pagans. Of course the devil huwls and 
whines. but the country peasants (pagani) put up no resistance. 
Renedia immediately begins preaching to them and there is 
no indication that they are hostile. In fact. tt looks as if he 
converted the whole district. But even his preaching is highly 
unusual for an ancient monk By and large. 1he ancient monks 
were primarily intent on saving their own souls by (ves of 
prayer and penance. not by apostolice work. And it has to be 
nosed that this [s the only time Benedict engages In pastoral 
activity in Didlogue I7 

To focus on the events reported bv Geegory, we find that 
Benedict Immediately sets out to replace the pagan structures 
with his own monastic buildings.” First he has hls monks 
construct wo small chapels, one dedicated to $e. Martin and 
the other to Se John the Baptist, Since Monte Cassino was de- 
stroyed by bombing in the Second World War." archeologists 
were able to discover the foundations of these chapels They 
were of small dimensions, which Is not surprising since Bene- 
dict was just getting reestablished. 

Al any rate, the old enemy becomes very active in oppos 
Ing this new monastle bullding program. First he sits ona 
rack that needs to be moved. When Benedict praya, the rock 
becomes lighr as a feather. Next. Satan's tactics become more 
desperate: now he makes a stone wall collapse on top of a 
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young monk, killing him. Although the monks are deeply 
shocked. Benedict quictiv resuscitates the lad and sends him 
back to work. 

Since thls miracle of ralsing a dead person to life is the 
most extraordinary wonder that a human being can perform. 
it 1s curious that Gregory makes so Hule of it. Indeed. until 
The final sentence he leaves it unclear whether the monk was 
actually dead. And even then Gregory docs not elaborate on 
the miracle hv means of dialogue with Deacon Peter. Vogue 
suggests that Gregory may mute this miracle to better empha- 
size a second resuscitation that Benedict will pertorm toward 
the end of the book (Dial. 11.32.33 * 

Satan Is very stirred up by Benedict's assault on his place of 
worshtp, and he has one more dirty trick up hls sleeve. When 
the brothers diy up a pagan idol that Benedict intuits as being 
there, they rather casually throw It into the kitchen. But the 
devi] pays them back with à spectacular Kitchen fire, They rush 
to extinguish it. hut Benedict tells them to calm down because 
the fire does not exist. It is merely a phantasm in thetr heads. 
Asso often in the Dialogues. the mau of God can sce what oih- 
ers «annot see. 

In all this building activity at Monte Casstno. the abbot 
plays an interesting sole. He is not |n the midst of the brothers 
hauling rocks and putting out fires; he is in his cell praying. 

In fact, Giregory shows him in this positian no less than four 
times, When Satan wants to nunt him. he has to go to him in 
his seclusion to get at him. But Benedict's seeming aloofness 
shauld not he mistaken for passivity. Gregory makes it clear 
tha! his prayer is the driving force behind all the activity ar ihe 
new monastery. 

Somcone who is in daily contact with the Bible will recog- 
nize that much thai transpires In this inital episode at Monte 
Cassino has scriptural resonance. For example. when Benedict 
takes the broken body of the voung man Into his cel! for secret 
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prayer. he ls acting much Ike Elisha did with the dead child of 
the Shunamites [2 Kgs +: 32-33). And Paul also healed a young 
man who was killed by falling out ofa window during ane of 
his interminable sermons (Acts 20: 7-12} Y 

But Vogue thinks that the main Titeran source for Gregory 
in this part of Dialogue II Is the life of another early monk. 
namely. St. Martin of Tours. In his Life of Martin. “ which was 
written about two hundred years hefore Gregory s work on 
Benedict, Sulpicius Severus tells us that Martins careerasa 
pioneer bishop in western Gaul was marked by fierce rests 
tance. With Martin. unllke Benedict. the trouble came largely 
Irom the loval pagans who resented Martins attacks on their 
shrines. 

The main diflerence between these two accounts fs that 
Mariin’s struggle with paganism continues throughout his 
whole time as a bishop. that is. some twenty-nve pears Greg- 
ors, however, concentrates the devil's resistance co Benedict 
at Monte Cassino mostly in these first few chapters. Conse 
quently, the satanic activity in Dialogue | seems to he much 
more concen cated and intense For the rest of his long stay at 
Monte Cassino. Satan only pays htm sporadic visits. 

When we note the dates of the two accounts, It ds not so 
surprising that Benedict ran into less oppositton than did 
Martin. By the time of Benedict, paganism was ina weaker 
condition In western Europe than H had been in Martin's time. 
And. ofcourse, it must be remembered that Martin as a bishop 
was a much mare prominent churchman than Benedict. Ihis 
was an Isolated and unusual episode in Benedict's monasiuc 
career, Martin, however, was thrust out of hls monastery Into 
the role ot a missionary bishop in the fourth century. 

Since a falr amount of the language and details of these 
chapters seems to be lifted fram the Life of Marra, we might 
wunder whether the second account (about Benedict) really 
took place. There can be no doubt that Gregor), and lke him 
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Benedict, had great devotlon to St. Martin. Otherwise, he 
would not have dedicated his first chapel to the Gallic monk/ 
hishop. But the simple fact that in Gregory's story Benedict 
never [caves his mountain after this time to preach the Gospel 
makes one wonder if he ever was a pastoral figure In southern 
Italy. 

We might remember ai this point that Gregory himself was 
a person who found himself torn between monasticism and 
his pastoral duties ln the greater church. One wonders how a 
busy pope like him could find time to write these charming 
tales about monks. but In telling these stories Gregory often 
remarks haw much he would prefer monastic seclusion and 
contemplation to the hectic life be now has. Compared 10 
Gregory, Benedict's brief excursion into pastoral activity was 
not very significant. 
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Benedlet pardons the monks who ate outside the monastery and led 
about it. {X11-? 





Section & 


Charism of Prophecy 


3 ]t was also at this thme when the man of Gad began 10 
exercise prophetic gifts: he could predict the future and 
describe far-offevents. 


z Now H was the custom of that monastery that 
X | | g | when the brothers went out on some errand. 
they did not eat or drink outside rhe monastery. Although 
this observance of the Rule was strictly observed. anc day the 
brothers went out an an crrand and were held up until a late 
hour. They knew a pious woman In the district. so they went 
to her house for a meal. 

When they returned to the monastery late. they sought 
Z. the Fathers blessing according to custom. He imme- 
diately asked them: "Where did vou cat?” They answered: 
"Nowhere." He sald 16 them: “Why are you lying? Didn't you 
enter the house of such and such à woman? And didn't you cat 
this and that kind of food? And did vou not have such and such 
manv drinks?" When the venerable father told them about 
the wamans hospitality, the kind of food and the number of 
drinks. they admitted all that thet had donc. So they fell at 
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Benedict rebukes a devout layman who succumbed lo the emptadion 
of the cvi! onc and broke hls fasi. (NIL 3 
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his feet trembling and coniessed their fault. He quickly for- 
gave their fault. since he knew that they would never again act 
badly in his absence. For they knew he was present in spirit. 


d The brother of the monk Valentinian. 

X | | | a | whom ] mentioned above, was a layman 
but very pious. Every year he used tu come fram his home to 
the monastery to receive a blessing from the man of God and 
to see his brother. And [t was his custom to arrive fasting. So 
on a certain day he was making tis way to the monastery, An- 
other traveler Joined him. carrving food for the journey. When 
the hour had grown latc, he said: "Come. brother, bet us eat! 
Otherwise we will re out on the road. He answered him: 
"By no means wil] ] do that! ] always fast on the journey to 
venerable Father Benedict." When he heard this response. his 
companion was silent fora time. 

^) When they had journeyed a ways farther, he again in- 

Z sisted that they cae. But he refused because he had de- 
cided to arrive fasting. The one wha had urged him to eat held 
his peace, agreeing 10 proceed a litle further without eating. 
Now the journey grew long and the fatigue of the late hour 
overtook the walkers. On the route they found a meadow and 
a spring and everything conducive to bodily refreshment. 
Then the companion sald: “Here Is water, here is a meadow. a 
lovely place to eat and rest a [ttle so we might then complete 
aur Journey in good form.” Since these words pleased his vars 
and the place pleased his eyes. (he voyager was persuaded hy 
the third affer. So he gave in and ate. 

^) Then he arrived at the monastery at sundown. When he 

J was presented to venerable Father Benedict, he asked for 
his blessing, But ne straightway rebuked him for what he had 
done on the Journey, saying. "What Is this. brother? The evil 
enemy, who spoke to you th rough vour travel companion 
could not persuade vou the first lime, nor the second time. But 
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the third Ume he did persuade you and got you to do what he 
wanted.” Then he recognized tne fault of his weak character, 
and he prostrated at his feet. He hegan to weep in shame all 
the more hecause he knew that he had donc wrong betore the 
very eves of Benedict, even though they Were far apart. 

q PETER: t can sec that the spirit of Elisha was In the heart 
“Toot the holy man, for (the prophet) was present ta his ab- 
sent disciple. 

GREGORY: Peter. hold your tongue for a minute and you 

will hear even greater things 


X | V | In the days of the Goths. their king Totila 

j ~ 4 heard that the holy man had the spinit of 
prophecy. Approaching his monastery, he stopped ai a distance 
and announced thal he was about to visit. He was immedi- 
ately sent à message from the monastery bidding him to come 
to visit. Since he was a crafty fellow. lotila decided to test 
whether the man af the Lord really had the spirit ol prophecy. 
He put his boots on one of his Knights. a man named Riggo. 
He also had him put on thc royal yarments, and commanded 
him to go to the man of God as if he were king. He sent three 
at his closest companions, Vult. Ruderic, and Bildir to ac- 
company him. They were ta walk at his sidu, pretending that 
he was king to the eyes of the servant of God. And he also sent 
a larger retinue so he would be thought king hoth ftom the 
number of his retainers and from hls purple robes. 

7) When this Riggo catered the monastery, dressed in finery 
=< and escorted by a large retinue, the man of God was sit- 
ting outside. When he «spotted him. as soon as he could make 
himself heard, he shouted: "Take off what you are wearing. for 
itis not yours!” Riggo immediately prostrated, frightened that 
he had presumed to tr¥ to fool such a great man. And those 
wha accompanied him also fell ta the ground, When they 
tasy, they did not presume to approach him. but returned 10 
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thelr king. In their [right they told him how quickly they had 
been found out. 


"Xn Then 'totila himself came to the man of God 
XV - When he saw him sitting far off, he did not 
dare approach but prostraled on the ground The man of 
God said (wo or three times: "Get up! But he did not dare 
rise from the earth betore him. so Benedict. servant of Jesus 
Christ, was kind enough to go himself to the prostrate king. 
lle raised hlm from the ground and rebuked him for his deeds. 
Then in a few words he foretold all that would happen te him. 
“You are doing much evil, and you have done much evil. It 
Is ti me to stop this bad behaviar! At any rate. you will enter 
Rome. vou will cross the sea. You will reign nine years and 
dic on the tenth." 

3 When he heard this. the king shook with terror. He 

< begged for prayers and departed. From that time on he 
was less crucl. Not long afterward he did take Rome, and then 
crossed over to Sicily. And in the tenth year of his relgn. by 
the judgment of God, he Jost his kingdom and his life. 


COMMENTARY 


This unit. which comprises chapters YLI to XY of Gregory's 
Text, has a unifying theme, which in fact runs all the way 
through chapter XXII. The facus is on Benedict as a prophetic 
wonderworker. In Gregory’ usage. unlike the biblical pol pt of 
view. the prophet is one who fs clairvoyant. Thus Benedict can 
both sce into the future and also scc events at a distance. The 
Bible thinks the role ofa prophet fs ta communicate God's will 
to the people. something that Benedict also accomplishes. 

in our present unit. we find two eplsodes in which Bene- 
dict knows what has gone on during the journeys of other 
peopic. In the third member, he sees Lhrough the ruse of 
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King Totila and Ihen sees intu the king's future destiny. [n ihe 
chapters that follow, these two ditferent kinds of clairvoyant 
Prophecy are used in alternating sequence, which shows that 
Gregory is a llterary artist with a sense of torm. 

Since all the stories In this part of ihe Dialogue are about 
Benedict's clairvoyance. |t appears that they have been gath- 
cred according to theme, not chronological sequence. Thus lt 
is not possibile to locate the stories precisely in Benedicts his- 
tory at Monte Cassino. This does not mean that the stories are 
completely unhistorical. but it prevents us from reconstruct- 
ing anv kind of detalled biography of St. Benedict 

We know from Gregory's other writings (hat he was Inter- 
ested In the various kinds of cognitive miracles. In the begin- 
ning ot his Homthes en Ezechiel, ?* Gregory presents an extensive 
Classification of such wonders. InciudIng those of Benedict. 
We can probably sav that Gregory cared à good deal mare 
about miracles than did Benedict himself, for there fs no men- 
tion of them In the Rule. But the Dialogues of St. Gregory arc 
loaded with miracle stories. 

So then XI! and Xlll are a palr of “distance miracles.” Actu 
ally, we could also call them a pair of "food stories" because 
both of them have to do with unauthorized meals taken on a 
journey Inthe first case. some of Benedlcts monks find them- 
selves delayed on a day trip and therefore accept a meal from a 
pious woman of the neighborhood. They know it Is against the 
“custom ul the house.” but they think the abbot won't know 
the diflerence. 

But this particular abbot Knows just about everything. 
When Benedict confronts them with their disobedience. they 
make It worse by lying. Then the saint proceeds to describe 
their meal In detail, sending them to their knees in confusion. 
Benedict quickly targives them; he 15 not Interested in punish 
ment since he secs they have learned their lesson. Ir might be 
noted that Benedict is presented here as milder than his own 
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Rule. which prescribes “excommunication” for monks who 
presume to eat outside the monastery on day trips (RB 41).“" 

In the second episode. which concerns rhe brother of anc 
of the monks, the protagonist is à layman who (s under no 
monastic regulation. But he apparently has a long-standing 
custom of not eating on his annual journey to Monte Cassino. 
That ascetic practice seems important enough for Satan 
himself to attack, so he joins Ihe man on the road a» a fel- 
low traveler. The evil one tries his best to talk the plous man 
Into joinIng him for a meal. and after three tries he succeeds, 
Again. Benedict knows all about It and admonlshes the man 
when he arrives at the monastery. 

The second story is probably the more satisfying of the (wa 
since It is so well developed The long. drawn-out temptation 
process is quite poignant and it shows this man resisting with 
all his might. He does not know it is the desli who is walking 
beside him. but he does know that he does not want 10 vo- 
late his own Integrity. The biblically educated reader can feel 
the overtones ol stories from Scripture such as the temptation 
af Adam in Paradise and the clairvoyance of Elisha in regard 
to the tricks of his servant, Gehazi (2 Kgs 5:25-26).* And it Is 
hard to overlook the resemblance to the walk ro Emmaus of 
Jesus and the disciples In the Gospel of Luke (24:13- 35).*' 

Besides the Bible. it seems that the Life of Martin is apain in 
the background of these stoiles. Just as Gregory begins with 
a programmatic statement about miracles of prophecy (XI. 3). 
s0 does Sulpicius Severus provide an exact counterpart [n his 
text." Of course. all these resemblances tend to dilute the his- 
toricity of Gregorys account, but they also add rich overtones. 
The ambitious reades can gain a lot by reading the parallel texts, 

But the present author has to confess some ambivalence 
regarding these storles. Especially concerning the layman in 
chapter XIII. It is not clear to me why Benedict should care so 
much about his eating habits. Furthermore, it must have been 
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more than a little disconcerting to have an abbot who could 
see at a distance. Who can bear that Kind of scrutiny? Still, it 
must be conceded in the other direction that Benedict does 
101 show himself particularly harsh in either case. He wants 
the rules kept. but ts ready ta lorgive when they are nor tt 

The story of King Jotlla is af a somewhat different type 
Agila. the man of God shows an uncanny ability to sce 
through deception and also ta see Into the future. However. 
where tlie previous two storics concern simple folk and rather 
inconsequential matters, Totila was by no means a small fish. 
We know trom separate secular historical sources that he was 
an extremely tough and cflective leader of the Gothic armies 
of Italy. For him to be coming to see Benedict indicates that 
the latier had become a well-known holy man. Benedict 
fame spread far and wide. 

Even though Toula is shown in the story as a rather sly 
and crooked fellow. he was also the (temporary) savior of the 
Goths. When the Byzantine armies of Emperor justinian in- 
vaded Italy in the 530s. they quickly overran the peninsula, 
After they took the Gothic capital of Ravenna In 540. all ap- 
peared lost lor the Goths But King Totila rallied the troops 
and retook most of italy before he was killed in 552. So at 
Ivast at thIs point. Gregory's florid spiritual tales make contact 
with the hard reality of secular histoey. 

Why does Gregory seem to enjoy this story so much? Prob- 
ably because he had a Jaw opinion af the Goths. Afterall, they 
were Arians and not orthodox Christians. In fact. Gregory was 
writing fifty years later. and he had hls own troubles with an 
even morc barbacous group of Invaders, the Lombards. These 
people eventually destroyed Monte Cassino itself. 5o for Greg- 
ory to show Benedict cow lag Totila and his henchmen would 
he the kind of story thar Italians would greatly relish.* 

Stil, we do wel] to recall that Gregory also reports the 
story of the pious Goth who loses the sickle blade in the lake 
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of Subiaco. So we cannot say that he is motivated by purely 
Roman atistoerattc disdain and hatred for the Germanic tribes. 
There is no question that Gregory always wants to shaw Benc- 
dict as a masterful figure who feared no man. In that sense. he 
was like Gregory himself: both of them were Roman aristo- 
crats Who knew how to dea] with important people. But they 
also saw Christ In them.“ 

At any rate, the story of Totila i5 a good reminder fo us 
of the actiua! social situation in which Benedict and Gregory 
lived. In short. they lived In a time of protracted war and pil- 
lage. So much so that It is a miracle that books like the Rule 
of Benedict and the Dialogues of Gregory were even written. 
much less survived to out own day. To get a feeling for that 
situation, imagine such bauks hetng writen today in Baghdad 
ar Darfur, Sudan. 
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Benedict 1211s the Bishop ot Canosa. who regular]s visited the saint. 
that the Goibs will nor destroy Rome. XV Y 


Section 9 
Further Prophecies 


3 Now the bishop of Canosa used to visit the servant ol 
J God. andthe man of God loved him very much foi the 
merit af his life. When they were discussing King lorilas in- 
vaston and destruction of Rome, the bishop said: "That City 
will be so devastated by this king that it will no longer be 
Inhabited.” The man of God answered him: "Rome will not 
be destroyed by the tribes. but It will collapse on Itself. worn 
down by storms, lightning. whirlwinds and earthquakes." The 
mystery of this prophecy has already become clearer to us 
than tight. for we sec the walls of this city crumbled, houses 
destroyed and churches destroyed by a tornado. And we see 
tts buildings. weakened by old age. cluttering the ground with 
thelr ever-increasing ruins. 
Although his disciple Honoratus told me this prediction, 
he sald he had riot heard It ftom Benedict's own mouth 
He said he heard it fram the brothers. 


Ex V | | Al the same timc, a certain cleric of the 
+ — 
4 ; church of Aquino was tormented hy a 
demon. He was sent by the holy man, Constantius, bishop of 
69 
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his church, to seek healing at many shrines of the martyrs. But 
the martyrs of God did not wish 10 give him healing so they 
might show how much grace there was in Benedict Thus he 
was hrought to the servant of almighty God. Benedict. Pour 
ing out prayers tu Jesus Cliristi the Lard. he quickly drove the 
ancient enemy from the posscsscd man. He then ordered the 
healed man: “Go, and never again cat meat. And you must 
never presume to receive sacred orders. The day vou dare to 
take sacred orders. you will agalin be enslaved by the devil.” 
Sa the healed cleric departed. And as a recent punish- 
-— mem tends to frighten people. so he observed alt that 
the man of God had commanded. Now after many years his 
elders had departed this life, and he saw that his junlors were 
promoted to savrcd orders ahead uf him. Sa he Ignored the 
wards of the man of God as if he had forgonien them after a 
long Ume, and he came forward for sacred orders. Right away 
the devil who had left him seized him, He did not cease to 
torment him und! he died 
) PETER: | can sec that that man also Knew the very secrets 
Jot God. For he could see that the man was given over to 
the devil precisely so he would not dare to take holy orders. 
GREGORY: How could he nat know divine secrets since he 
kept God's commands? For it stands written: ". , . he who is 
united to the Lord hecomes one spirit with him“ {1 Cor 6:17). 
A PETER: If the person who clings to the Lord becomes 
1 one spirit with him. why does the same great preacher 
say: “. . , who has known the mind of thy Lord, or who has 
been his counselor?" (Rom 11:34). It seems rathei strange that 
someone would not know che mind of another with whom he 
Was united, 
GREGORY: Insofar as they are united with him. the 
saints da Know the mind of the Lord. For the same 
apostle alsa says: "For what person knows a man’s thoughts 
except rhe spirit of thc man which is in him? So also no one 
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comprehends the thoughts af God excepi the Spirit of God" 
(1 Cor 2 11). Then, to show he knew thc things of God. he 
added: "But we have not recclved the spirit uf this world but 
the spirit that js from God.” Again, he explains: " "What no 
eye has seen. nor ear heard. nor the heart of man conceived. 
what God has prepared for those who inve him, God has re- 
vealed to us through the Spirit” (| Cor 2:9-10). 

PETER: But if the things of God were revealed to the 
6 apostle. why did he precede the statement ] quoted as 
follows “O the depth of the riches ind wisdom and knowl- 
edge of Gad! How unsearchable are his judgments and how In- 
scrutable his ways!" (Rom I: 331. And while I'm at il, another 
question occurs to me as well For David the prophet says to 
the Lord: "With my {Ips ! declare all the ordinances of thy 
mouth" (Ps 119:13). And since it is less to know than ta speak. 
why does Paul claim the judgments of God arc unknowable 
when David says that he not only knows everything but even 
has pronounced It on his ips? 
-7 GREGORY: | have responded hilefly to you on both 

points above when I said that holy people. insofar as 
they are in the Lord. are not ignorant of the mind of the Lord. 
For all those who follow the Lord devoutly are with God in 
their devotion; but those who are still weighed down with 
fleshlv corruption arc not with the Lord. They know the hid- 
den things of the Lord inasmuch as they are joined to him: bul 
when they are separated ltum him. they don know them. Be- 
cause thes sill have not penetrated his secrets perfectly. they 
cali his judgments incomprehensible. But because they are 
joined to him in spirit, and since they accept what they find in 
Holy Scripture and private revelation, they recognize. know 
and utter these things. What God does nat teach. they do not 
know; what God teaches, they know. 

That is why, when Dasid the prophet had said: “With 

my lips I declared all the ordinances.” he Immediately 
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added: "of your mouth.” As if he were to say: ^l was able to 
know and pronounce those judgments that] knew vou had ut- 
tered. Tor those things that you yourself do aot pronounce, 
you obviously keep hidden trom our thoughts.” [herefare the 
statements of the prophet and apostle are In agreement. for the 
judgments of God are unknowable: vet those things uttered by 
his mouth are pronounced by human lips. For the things pro- 
nounced by God can be known by humans, but nor those that 
are hidden 
9 PETER: In objection to my question. your reasoning 
makes things clear. If there is still something 10 add con- 
cerning the power ol this man. bv all means tell mc. 


X Y | | GRIGORY: A certain nobleman named 
4 is | Theopropus was converted by the preach- 
ing of Father Benedict, whe confided [n him because of the 
merit of his life. One day when this man entered his cell. he 
found him weeping bitterly. He waited a long time. but he 
saw that the Icars did not cease. (hese were not the tears that 
habitually accompanied hls prayer, but tears of sorrow. So he 
asked what could be the cause of such great grief. The man of 
God answered him: "This whole monastery that | have built, 
and all that | have prepared far the hrothers, has been given 
over to the barbarians by the judgment of almighty God. | have 
only obiained with great difficulty that the monks themselves 
will be spared," 

‘The prophecy that Theopropus heard we have seen real 
L- tzcdin the recent destruction of hls monastery hy the 
Lombards. One night, as the brothers slept, the Lombards en 
tered the building. They destroyed everything, hut they could 
not harm a single person. Far God carried out what he prom 
ised his faithful servant Benedict: if he conceded the goods 
to the harbaríans, he could protect his people. In this affair 
I think Benedict was Hke Paul. His ship crew had 10 throw 
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Benedict prophesies ro Theoprobus. a nobleman who has embraced the 
monast& life. he destruction of the abbey by the Lambards. (XVII: 2] 
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everything overboard. but in consolation he received the life 
af every onc ot his companions. 


Y V | | | | At one time our Exhilaratus, whom 
4. : ^" 


vou have known since hls conversion, 
was sent by his master to transport twa wooden casks of wine 
{commonly known 2s flagons) to the man of God In his mon- 
astery. He delivered one but hid the other en toute. The man 
of Gad. from whom acilons done at a distance could not be 
hidden. received the one cask with thanks. But he said to the 
hoy at his departure: "Mv son. bc careful not to drink from the 
cask you have hidden. Tip {¢ carefully, and you will sec what It 
contains." He departed from the man of God In great embar- 
rassment. hut he returned because he wanted to test what he 
had heard. When he (Upped the cask, a serpent immediately 
crawled out. Then young Exhilaratus was afraid of what he had 
donc. because of what he found in rhe wine. 


X M Not far from the monastery was a village 
I A x | where many people had been converted 
from ido] worship to faith !n God by the preaching of Bene- 
dict There were some nuns living therc. and the servant of 
God offen used to send the brothers to them for spiritual con- 
ferences. One day hc sent one as usual, but after his confer- 
ence, the monk he had sent was offered some napkins by the 
nuns. He accepted them and put them in his pocket. 

AS soon as he returned home. the man of God degan 10 
— scold htm In à most bitter fashion: "Why has evil entered 
your heart" He was shocked. and could not understand why he 
was being upbratded. for he had forgotten what he had done. lie 
said to him: “Was | not present when you accepted napktis trom 
the handmaids of Cod? And when vou hid them In your cloak?” 
He immediately prostrated at his feet and accused himself of aet- 
ing stupidly: And he flung away the napkins from his person. 
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COMMENTARY 


This rather long section of Dialogue It consists of hve miracles 
of prophecy, Interrupted bv à protracted discussion between 
Gregory and Peter concerning the reason why holy people are 
sometimes given access to the secrets of God. As with the pre- 
vious section (^ The Charism of Prophecy”), these prophecies 
are divided between things sccn ar a distance by Benedict and 
things seen by him in the future. 

Although this material may give the appearance of a 
loosely strung together series of miracle stories, 1t appears 
that Gregory has arranged them rather artistically in a pat- 
tetti Of ABBA'S Actually, this pattern Is rather vast, covering 
both sections 8 and 9. The pairings ase as follows: Chapters 
XII-XIII and XVII-XVIIT are about things seen at a distance 
by the saint. Sections |4—15 and 16-17 are about things seen In 
the future by the prophetic seer Benedict Granted, it is nat 
nccessary to be aware of this pallern to enjoy the stories aud 
profit from them, bur it does help to know that Gregory was 2 
very cateful literary craftsman. His Dialogues may De aimed at a 
popular audience, but they were not hastily thrown together. 

Concerning the prophecy about Totila and Rome. we might 
simply note that it is central to the whole literary structure 
of XJI-XVUI. That indicates that l1 was of supreme impor: 
tance for Pope Gregory, and probably for Benedict as well. We 
should always remember that Gregory wrote the Dialogues in 
Rome, and sa he had a greal stake In this question. From what 
he says here and in his other writings. Gregory had an acute 
sense that Rome vias In a state of rampant decay. Anyone who 
visits Rome even today comes away with a sense of what the 
place mus! have looked Hke In its glory. But those days were 
long gone by the time of Gregory (ca. AD 600} 

It might also be added that the physical decline had only 
started by Gregory's time. Within à few hundred years, the 
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cin was virtually deserted. its vast walled expanse inhabited 
mostly by cows and goats. What had once deen a vibrant 
Metropolis of at least a million people shrunk to less than 
twenty-five thousand by the year 1000. Mention of the mil- 
lennium brings to mind the fact that Gregory was convinced 
that the world would end in the year 600. And his apocalyptic 
mentality was largely shaped by Lhe crumbling city En which 
he lived. Another factor contributing to his pessimism was the 
constant pressure of the Lombard who battered the city walls 
al] during his pontificate. 

To look back at Benedict's prophecy Itself. we should note 
that it actually is uttered in friendly contradiction to an even 
more dire prophecy expressed hy the bishop of Canosa. This 
bishop. Whose name was Sabinus. was in fact a rather distin: 
guished hgure who had served as a papal ambassador and who 
was also gifted with charism of prophecy. Apparently, Greg- 
ory wants to make the point that the prophet- monk Benedict 
was in fact a greater seer than the prophet-bishop Sabinus. 

We should repeat here whal we have sald before. and prob- 
ably will sas agale: the gift of clalrvoyaace was not of very 
great interest ro the prophetic tradition of the Jewish Bible. 
Stl, it is not accurate elther 10 say It was totally absent. 

And there is na doubt whatever that it was of intense inter- 
est to Gregary. In fact. In one of his voluminous homilies an 
Ezekiel. he points out that Ezekicl had foreseen the destrure- 
tlon of Samaria, and Nahum saw the tuture of Nineveh to be 
catastrophic. Not only that: Gregory applies this clairvoyance 
preciscly to the late of Rome * 

Another bishop who caunot match Benedtct appears in 
the next story (XV). Constantius. hlshop ot nearby Aquino. 
canna heal his own cleric. who is possessed by ademon And 
neither can the hones of the martyrs, to wham he sends the 
poor man. Benedict, however, Immediately sends the devil 
packing, hut with a warning: 1f the man ever cats meat ur takes 
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holy orders, he will immediately fali back under Satan s sway. 
Unlike most of the miracles In Dialogue Hf. this one does not 
end well. The man toolishly lets himself be ordained and Satan 
resumes control —untll his death. Although Benedict rarely 
exercises this Kind of terrible punishment. this man brought it 
on himself. 

After the sad story of the Aquino cleric, we come toà 
couple pages of conversation berween Peter and Gregory. 1f 
the reader [5 [Ike me. she probably finds this dialogue some 
what repetitious and unsatisfying. The point is clear enough: 
one must be close to God to know the mind of God. But Peter. 
who often comes across as à bit obtusc. continues to adduce 
biblical texts chat indicate that the saints themselves did not 
understand the mind of God. As always. Gregory ts ready with 
ihe answer: sometimes the salnts were closer and sometimes 
further from God. But the key point [5 that God only reveals 
what he wishes to whom he wishes. There is no picking the 
divine pocket, as it were. for clairvoyant Information. 

[he third story in the set also concerns the future of Italy. 
Now the subject is Montc Cassino., not Rome. But in this case. 
what rhe saint sees shocks him 10 his depths. His friend Theo- 
propus finds him subbing In his room. and he does not stop 
when he Js discovered. When he finally calms down enough 
to recount what he has seen. he blurts out that his beloved 
Monte Cassino will be sacked bs the Lombards. In other 
words, everything he has bullt up with such great effort will 
be overturned by these uncouth ruffians. In this case. the man 
of God makes no pretense of being ITee from the sway of his 
passions. He gives himself tully to grícf. ^ 

Sul}, Benedict adds hat he was able to save something 
fram the calamitous prophecy. For God has agreed to spare the 
monks even when the bulldings will be pulled down. At this 
point. one gets the impression that Benedict was permitted to 
bargain with God. something like Abraham [n Genesis 18. That 
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is à touching thought, but lt does tend to leave rhe impression 
that God is an angry. vengeful tyrant who must be taught a bit 
of mercy by one of his creatures. The story also has another 
hiblical analogue In the shipwreck of Paul in the Acts of the 
Aposties (27:22-24). " Mere again Paul is tald to sacrifice the 
goods for the persons on board. In contrast, Paul shows no 
signs of bitter chagrin at this loss. Of course, he did not own 
the goods! 

At the end of the unit. we tind two more "distance" 
miracles. As we noted earlier. chapters XVIII and XIX are 
meant to function as bookends with Xll and Xlll. What do 
we see when we actually compare these (wo sets? Exhllaratus 
Certainly is not a very admirable character. Although Gregory 
says he has become a “convert,” at that (ing, he was a typical 
crafty. and sometimes crooked. servant. His theft of a cask 
of wine brought him the visit of a snake. but Benedict forc- 
warned him «o 1I was not a disaster. Compared to him, the 
hrother af the monk fn XIII isa higher type altogether. He fell 
alter Satàn's continual bombardment ol temptation, but he did 
not hicàk any commandment, nor did he vialate any monastic 
principle Tow could he? He was not a monk. 

The final case (XIX) ts a bit more complex and therefore 
interesting. As with XVIII, the sin here is dishonesty, whereas 
in both Xl] and NUI it ts gluttony " Now the issue Is not food 
and drink but a couple of napkins that some nuns gave to à 
brother asa gifi for his preaching He unthinkingly stufls them 
Into his «oat and walks home. “ Then much ta his (and our) 
surprise. Benedict rips Into him for hls dishonesty: "Why has 
evil entered [nto your heart?" Given the paltry nature of the 
“thelt” and the disproportionate vehemence of Benedict’s cor- 
rection, the modern reader Is left à bit bemused. 

lt might be helpful. however, to consider some collateral 
information For one thing the Rule of Benedict Itself is quite 
rigid in the matter of giving and receiving gifts Not only 15 the 
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monk nol to accept gilts without informing the abbot: he must 
also hand over the gift for the abbot's eventual disposal. And. 
says Benedict. the abbol may decide to give it to somebody 
else! (RB 44). In modern times. monks routinely give and re- 
ceive small gifts without much ado. But they also exhibit, on 
occasion, a shocking unawareness of the vow of dispossession 
under which they live, 

‘There is also a biblical story that should be taken (nto ac- 
count to appreciate the full favor of this passage Jn 2 Kings, 
the prophet Elisha heals the powerful general Naaman the 
Syrian of leprosy. Elisha refuses to take any payment for this 
ptudipious miracle. But his servant. Gehazi. Is more prag- 
matic. He gaes ta Naaman and basically extorts a large pay- 
ment out of him. When Elisha finds out what he has done. he 
delivers a Withering blast that ends with condign punishment; 
Geha2! is afflicted with leprosy! 

Benedict certainly never is shawn to be quite that vindic- 
live. but his dressing down of the monk with the napkins 
is told in much rhe same fashiun In fact. the dialogue is so 
close that it must have been lifted Intact from the biblical pas- 
sage.” Like Benedict. Elisha tells him that he was standing 
there watching him extort the two talents of silver from the 
Syrian. Of course. the monk and hls napkins present a much 
less serious offence. and Gregory makes sure that Benedict 
does not carry through with a severe punishment. " Certainly 
It Is Important to Keep in mind that the maln purpose ol this 
story, and the other ones In this set. is not to show Benedict as 
a strict discipiinarian. but as a prophetic figure. As | suggested 
in the previous unit. the practical implication of having an 
ahhot who sees right through the hearts of his subjects does 
noi seem to trouble Gregory. If Benedict had not been a 10w- 
eting saint, his clairvoyance would have been unbearable! But 
at course. Gregory makes thal clear enough in his answers Lo 
Peter. 
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Benedint reprimands a vouny monk who, since he Is tlie son of a high 
ranking othelal, questions why he should he serving Benedict by 
bolding hls cor ch. iXX I 
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x X | One day when the venerable father was raking 
«X NT 1 his evening meal, one of his monks, the son of 


a knight. was holding the lamp hy his table. As the man of God 
was eating, whilc he stood there as lamp bearer. he began to he 
moved by the spirit af pride to hrood on the matter So he said 
to himself: “Who Is this. whom | serve while he eats? Hete ] 
am holding the lamp I!ke a slave.” The man ol God immediately 
turned to him and began to rebuke him, saying: “Sign your 
heart, brother! What are you saying? Sign your heart!” And he 
quickly called the brothers and told them to take the Jamp from 
him. He told him to leave his post and to go sit quietly alone. 
When asked by the brothers what he had in his heart. he 

- duly reported how he was puffed up by a spirit of pride 
And he told them the words he had spoken silently in his mind 
agalnst the man of God Then it was crystal clear to all that 
nathing could be hidden from venerable Benedict. for even 
the words of ones thoughts were audible to him. 


X X | | At another tl me a famine gripped that same 
ZXx x region af Campania, and everyone was 
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afflicted by the scarcity of (ood. Grain was already in short sup- 
ply in Benedict s monastery. and almost ail rhe Juaves had been 
consumed. So at meal time, the brothers could only fiad five of 
them. When the venerable father saw their sadness. he tried ta 
correct thelr falntheartedness a bit, And he also cheered them 
with a promise: "Why are you downcast over lack of bread? 
Foday It fs lacking. hut tomorrow vou will have all vou want.” 
^) Soon the following day two hundred bushels of grain In 
— Sacks were found al the gate of the monastery. Almighty 
God sent i1 through intermedlaries, but we stlil don't know 
who they were. When rhe brothers saw this. they gave thanks 
to God. They learned from this 10 trust God ja both abundance 
and need 
7) PETER: Now tell me, | beg you should we believe that 
the spirit of prophecy was always with this servant of 
God. or did that spirit only fill his mind at intervals? 
GREGORY: Peter. the spirit of prophecv does not always 
enlighten the spirit of the prophets, for as it written of the Holy 
Spirit: "The wind blows where It wills" (John 3:8), so we should 
realize that the spirit inspires when she wills. So when the king 
asked Nathan if he might construct a temple. first he agreed and 
then he sald na That fs why Elisha. when he saw à woman weep- 
Ing but did not know why, said 1o his servant, who wished to 
dismiss her: "Let her alone, [or she is in bitter distress and the 
Loro has hidden It from me. and has nor told me^ (2 Kgs 4:27) 
Almighly God acts with greal kindness, for sometimes he 
{ bestows the spirit of prophecy and sometimes he with- 
holds (t. Thus he raises the spirits to heaven and then keeps 
them humble so that they might find what Is in God when they 
receive the spirit. But when they do not have the spirit. they 
find aut what i» in themselves. 
[ PETER: There Is every reason to agree with what you say. 
J But now. [ask you, please add whatever comes to your 
mind concerning venerable Father Benedict. 


t, 
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7N/ | GREGORY: At another time he was 

X X | | ~ Å asked by a certain pious man to send 
his disciples to build a monastery on his land near the town 
of Terracina. He agreed to thls request by sending a group of 
brothers. one of whom he made abbot, and anuther he made 
prior lor them. As they were leaving. said ta them: "Go, and 
on such and such a day | will come and show you where you 
should bulld the chapel. the brothers’ dining room. the re- 
ception hall for guests, and other necessities: When they had 
reccived the blessing. they traveled there and eagerly awaited 
the set day They prepared everything they thought necessary 
for those who might visit with such a great father. 

) Now on the night before the promised day. the man of 

<— the lord appeared In a dream to the servant of God he had 
made father abbot and to his prior. He caretully polnted out 
what should be built where. When they both woke from sleep. 
they shared what they had seen In their dreams l'hev did not 
entitciy trust the vision. and they sili] expected the man of 
God 10 come as he had promised. 

3 When the man af God did not show up on the date set, 

they returned to him and sadly said: "Father. we walted foi 

you to come as you promised. You were ro show us where to 
build things. But you did not come" He said to them: “Broth 
ers, What are vou talking about? Did | not come as ] promised?" 
‘They said: “When did you come?" He answered: "Did 1 not ap- 
pear lo both of vou in a vision and point out each ste to you? 
Now go. and build each monast(ic un]t as vou learned in the 
dream." When they heard that. they were amazed. And so they 
returned to the property we mentioned and constructed every- 
thing according to the revelation they had received. 

y4 PUTER: 1 would like to know how it could happen that 

Benedict cauld have given an answer to those slecping 

far away. They could hear in a vision and understand what they 
heard. 
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GREGORY: Win do vou doubt. Peter. and look for an ex- 
planation of the deed? It is clear enough that the spirit is of à 
more mobile nature than the body. We know from the certain 
witness of Scripture that the prophet Habakkuk was raised up 
from judeca and was set down immediately with his dinner in 
Chaldva. He fed the prophet Daniel with the (ood and then 
found himself suddenly back In Judea. So if Habakkuk was 
able to travel so far in an Instant- and carry dinner!— why is ft 
surprising what Father Benedict obtatucd: how he traveled by 
splrit to tel! the necessary information ta the steeping broth - 
ers, So just as Habakkuk traveled physically to carry physical 
food, so the abbot traveled 1n a spiritual manner to huild up 
the spiritual Ute. 

PETER. The hand of your teaching has rubbed cican the 
doubt from my mind. as it were. 


COMMENTARY 


the next three prophecies can be considered the final mem- 
hers of a set that began with chapter XII.” Nat all these 
Prophecies are exactly predictions. but all of them have to do 
with Benedict's ability to read the human heart and sometimes 
see events at a distance. Since all of the episodes deal with 
human vices. It is possible to notice a progression that In fact 
matches the famous iisi of eight capital sins as found in the 
Writings of John Cassian ^ Thus we find gluttony dealt with 
in chapters XII- XII avarice in NVUJ-NIN, sadness in XN] - 
XXIII, and pride in chapter XX. As with the carlier writers, 
Gregoi v deals first with the lower passions and then with the 
higher. 

The first episode in this set (NX). presents us with à dumes- 
lic scene 1n the monastic refectory. Although RB + 8 tells the 
monks not to eat after sundown, in this case they are doing just 
that. Perhaps 11 was an unusual circumstance because one of 
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them needs to hold a lamp while the abbot has his meal. Like 
Maur and Placid. he is the son of nobility and that background 
causes him some resentment, He gets to thinking that he is 
belng asked to play the rule ofa slave Benedict reads his heart 
and immediately relleves him of his post. 

The reading of the heart known by the ancients as car- 
dtoguosis. is not something that has much of a biblical foun- 
dation. Although there are a few cases In the Jewish Bible. 
and certainly Jesus could read hearts. " one of the most fully 
developed tales of cardiognosis occurs in the History of the Monks 
of Fgypt.* In that case. a monk comes to John of Lycopalts for 
spiritual counsel but he is asked to walt while Jahn deals with 
a public official. This triggers silent resentment in the monk. 
which [ohn proceeds to correct although nor sa harshly as 
Bcnedicts "vehement rebuke 7 

Although the performance of the young monk in this epi- 
sode is not edifying, at least it ends well. After the youth has 
been sternly corrected, he does not harbor resentment but 
freely confesses to the brothers what he had been thinking. In 
other words, he implicitly admits he deserved it The whole 
sequence reflects an important theme from early monasticism, 
namely. that harmful thoughts should not be entertained but 
hrought out into the light of day where they can be healed (RB 
2.44 48). Ideally they should be confessed to a discreet splri- 
tual director wha Is skilled at cardiognasis. 

Still, we might notice that the lessan here is not quite the 
same as In RB. There the monk Is urged to share his inner lite 
with the abbot or the elder. Here the emphasis 1s on Benedict's 
cemarkable clairvoyance. Now the whole community becomes 
fully aware that the abbat saw into every heart This knowl- 
edge seems to impress Gregory more than it might impress 
some modern monks (like the author!). Who could bear ta 
live in such an atmosphere? If it was indeed truc of Bencdict. 
we haxe to assume that he used such a gift very. very carefully. 
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The next story XXI) dues nat seem to hear such a heavy 
psychological weight. Famine grips the region of Monte 
Cassino (Campania) and the monks are as hungry as everyone 
else. They are fretting and perhaps whining, so Benedict con- 
soles them with the news that they will have atl they want ta 
eat —tomorrow. Sure enough, someone leaves twa hundred 
sacks of grain at the gate of the monastery. Fnd of problem. 
Actually. the same famine comes up again in chapter XNVUL. 
where [t i3 a question of lack al ail. We know that there was 
indeed a severe famine in Campania in AD 537. This [s one 
of the few plausible historical anchors for the Dialogues of 
Gregory.” 

After this episode. Gregory breaks into tne narrative with 
another dialogue: meditation. Now the subject is limitation. 
Peter's question 15 a good one (tar a change): arc the saints 
always enlightened? Simply reading along in miracle after mlr- 
acie. We might get the Impression that people like Benedict 
always esIst in a State of light and Inrultian. Perhaps Peter Is 
beginning to wonder If this {> really possible. Gregory as- 
sures him that it is nou The saints are Ike the rest of us in that 
sometimes they have no special insight and therefore cannot 
read hearts. Moreover. this Is not just because they are sinners 
who sutter the effects of original sin. 

Rathes, God sometimes deliberately withholds the pra 
phetic gilt {rom them for their own good. Gregory Is able ro 
bring in another text concerning the prophet Elisha. wha is 
one of his favorite models (2 Kgs 4:27), Even Elisha had his 
moments of darkness, and to his credit he knew It and admit- 
ted it Rut Gregory is able to derive a further. subtler moral 
from the imitation of the prophets and saints. He says that 
when they dà not have the spirit. they find out what fs in 
themselves, And that in turn helps them to better apprecl- 
ate the gift of God when they da have the spirlt. It is not they 
themselves who prophesy, It is God. 
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The third stacy of the set (XXII) is a much more claho- 
rately developed account of another clairvoyant episode Or 
rather, it is yet another example of Benedict's prophetic abllity 
to know and influence events at a distance. In this case, the 
saint decides to establish a daughterhouse at Terracina. He was 
encouraged to do so by a man who donated land on the sea 
coast of Campania for such a purpose. Benedict did what ab- 
hots have done down through the ages: he sent a contingent of 
brothers to be the founders of a fledgling community. 

In addition to sending a group, he also appointed the su- 
perlars. both abbot and prior. Now one hesitates to pick nits, 
but it can hardly escape a careful reader of RB 65 that this 
flies directly in the face of that rather turbulent chapter © in 
RB 65. Benedict Insists that preiars ate not to be appointed by 
the same persons who appoint abbots, Rather, since the prior 
is strictly subordinate to the abbot, he must be appointed by 
that very abbot. But here Gregory blithely portrays Benedict 
violating his own Rule. It might be added that Gregorp violated 
the Rule by appointing (as pope) bath abbot and prior in cer- 
taln monasteries. The question that lingers is simply this: Did 
Gregory actually know Benedict's Rute?" 

AL any rate. this story apain revolves around Benedicts 
temarkablc ability to teavel in spirit to distant places. In this 
eplsade he tells the founding monks he will visit them soon to 
lay out the foundations of the buildings. He comes to the abbot 
and the prior in a dream that dellsers the needed Information. 
but he does not visit in the flesh. Because they are expecting 
the latter sort of vist. they disregard the dream and complaln 
ta the man of God that he has nor come to them, He patiently 
explalns that he has Indeed come. bul not in the beds. 

lt ts surely significant that a parallel story occurs in the 
same [Jistarp of the Monks of Egypt that we clted above." Again 
the protagonist Is John of Lycopolis, a great Copuc saint whose 
behavior In this case Is at least puzzling. When he ls begged 
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by a husband to submit ta an interview with his very ill wife, 
the saint categorically retuses. 1e has made a vow not to speak 
10 women, and nothing can persuade him to break it. But that 
Is not the end oi the tale. Instead, John visits the woman In à 
dream and arranges for her healing. So we can easily furgive 
the prophetic saint his rigorism. 

With Benedict, however. we might be a little Jess indul 
pent.“ His dream travel is hardly a necessity, Unlike John ot 
Lycopolis. he ts not dealing with a desperate case. What would 
prevent him from journeying the twenty or so miles to the 
coast and to Terracina? Nevertheless, it fs quite possible that 
Gregory is In fact presenting Benedict as greater than fohn. 
W'hilc John appeared to one woman, Benedict appeared to 
two men and simultaneously. We may not be much impressed 
with this kind of ane-upmanship, but we are not medieval ha 
giographers “ There la no doubt at all that Gregory s audlunce 
would certainly appreciate such a pious game. 

It is perhaps worth pausing at thls point to notice Bene 
dict s. ot probably Gregor s. great interest in buildings We 
saw that he had the saint taking great Interes in the first build: 
ings of Subiaco and a[so at Monte Cassino. Now the samc 
fascination ts show n toward the buildings at Terracina. In one 
sense thls is Somewhat disappolnting. for the history of mo: 
nasticisin shows that sometimes far too much importance Is 
placed on impressive buildings. And we know that the Lam- 
bacds would soon knock down all Benedict's buildings. 

On the other hand, Jt cannot bc denied that the proper 
construction of buildings is Indeed of great importance in the 
founding of monasteries. At the very Jeast. the buildings must 
serve the primary goal of providing a sultable context for the 
contemplative life. If the layout of the monastery ts ill con: 
ceived, the community will be forced to cope with a physical 
impediment to thelr spiritual well being. The history of mo: 
nasticism shows tat monastic architects have often been 
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Quite capable. even groundbreaking, in thelr creations. But 
monastic history is also strewn With examples of monumental 
Incompetence hy founders In this regard. 

Nevertheless. this section does not end with talk of build 
Ings but rather emphasis on the Holy Spirit. When Peter cx- 
presses some doubt as to the possibility of Benedict's dream 
travel. Gregory gently rebukes him with the example of the 
prophet Habakkuk, who flew fram Judea ta Chaldea- carrying 
lunch for the prophet Daniel. [f God could Oring off such a car- 
nal mifacie. then why could he noi do something much more 
spiritual as in the case of Benedict's dream Journey? 

Although the casual reader will probably not be aware of It. 
this particular discussion between Peter and Gregory is quite 
important in the overall scheme of things. That it occurs al 
the end of the large section heginning at chapter IX should tip 
us off to its significance.” The fact that Gregory here invokes 
the spirit (“so the holy aboot went spiritually to inaugurate a 
spiritual lfe”) should be taken very seriously, for thls is also 
what Gregory does at the end of rhe other (wo main sections 
of Dialogue 11 (Dial. 11.8 and Dial 11.18). He does this to make 
sure the ecades is nol led astray by this plethora of miracies. 
The spiritual life i$ more imporiani than physical miracles. 


Det 
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After Benedici has deprived two nuns of communion With the Churc]i 
because Mey cefuse to control chelr tongues, he lifts his ban after 

the nuns’ death fn response 16 the reqeiest ol the nuns’ griet-s1ricken 
nurse. (XXII -2' 
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The First Three Miracles of Power 


PELER Bur 1 would like to know about the power ofthis man 
In his ordinary way of speaking. 


NX. x | | j | GREGORY; Even his commun speech, 
ZU. 4 a Peter, was not devald of spiritual 


welght. Because when a persons heart is focused on heavenly 
matters, his words never tumble uselessiy trom hls mouth. If 
he said anything threatening but without considering it, hls 
word had so much power that it was as if he had uttered a ver- 
dict and not spoken tentatively. 

Not fat from his monastery there lived two nuns, Thev 
2 were of noble hlrth and had thelr own houst- A certain 
piaus man served their external needs. But nobility of birth 
can lead some people 10 coarseness of spirlt Then they think 
they are better than others because they do not have a humble 
view of themselves Now these Iwo nuns did not restrain their 
tongues in a manner befitting their religious garb. So they 
often angered with their careless talk the holy man who cared 
for their physical needs. 

He bore this treatment for a tong time. He then went to 

the man of God and told him all the verbal insults he had 
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received. When the man oi God heard this about them. he 1m- 
mediately sent them this order: "Correct vour speech, because 
(Fyou do not, I excommunicate yau” Actually, he did not de- 
clare them excommunicate, he just threatened to do so. 
They. however, made no change In their behavior, and 
| in a few days they died and were buried in the church. 
Whenever a solemn Mass was celebrated In that church, the 
deacon made the customary announcement: "Those who do 
not communicate Must now leave.” Then their maidservant. 
who used to carry their oblatlons to the Lord, saw the nuns 
leave thelr grave and exit the church. When she noticed that 
they often left at the command ot the deacon, and could not 
remain in church, she remembered the order the man of God 
had sent them when they were stlil alive. They would be ex- 
communlucated unless they changed thelr behavior and speech, 
[ Soshe informed the servant of God of this with great sor- 
J row He immediately gave her an oblation with his own 
hand, saying: “Ga and make this offering to the Lard for them: 
then they will no longer he excommunicaied. ^ So the oblatlon 
was made for them and the deacon as always told the noncom- 
municants to leave the church. But they were no longer seen 
to leave the church So dt is clear without a doubt that since 
they did nat leave with the excommunicated, they received 
Communion from the Lord through the servant of God. 
PETER: 1 am amazed that even a venerable and most holy 
6 màn. while sul existing In this corruptible flesh, was 
able to (ree souls already standing at the invisible judgment. 
GREGORY: Peter, was he st! not on earth who heard these 
words: "7, . , whatever you bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatever vou loose on carth shall be loosed in 
heaven” (Mati 16:19]! Those now take his place in binding and 
loosing who hold the place ot holy government by their faith 
and morals. But so that the man of carth might have so much 
power, the Creator of heaven and earth came to earth from 
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heaven. And that flesh might be able (o judge spiritual matters, 
God deigned tu become human for aur sake. Thus out feebte- 
ness was able to rise above Itself becausc the strength of God 
was weakened beneath itself. 
PETER: The explanation vou give seems well filted to the 
power of the signs. 


HNZ V GREGORY: One day one of his young 
X X | "m | monks, who loved hls family to excess 
and wished 10 go to their house. left the monastery without 
permission. As soon as he afrived there. he fcl! dead. When he 
was burled. the next day his body was found thrown out of the 
grave. They carefully buried nim again, but the next day again 
they found him dug up às before. 
Y They then hurried to the dwelling of Father Benedict, 
Z whom they tearfully begged to graciously send him his 
blessing. The man of God Immediately gave them Communion 
with his own hands. saying: “Gu and place the Body of the 
Lord on his breast, and then bury him.” When they had done 
that. thc ground held him and no longer rejected him. Peter. 
you can understand what merlt the man of God had with the 
Lord Jesus Christ. For even the varth rejected the body of him 
who lacked Benedicrs blessing. 

PETER: I fully grasp this and { am stunned. 


MR" 0707 | GREGORY: A certain monk of Benedicts 
TES us cammunity was Obsessed with roamlng 
and did not want to remaln In the monastery. Although the man 
of God corrected him severely and warned him often. he abso: 
lutely refused to remain in the community. And he incessantly 
demanded to be relcased. Finaliv. onc day the venerable father 
grew tired of his brashness and angrily ordered him to get out. 
^) As soon as he left the monastery. he found himself face to 
Z face witha roaring dragon on the road. When the dragon 
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that had appeared wished to devour him, he hegan to quiver 
with terror and ery: “Hurry. hurry. this awful dragon means to 
devour me! When thc brothers ran out there. however. they 
saw no dragon just a badly shaken monk whom they brought 
back to the monastery. He straighiway promised he would 
never [cave the monastery again. and from that time an he 
Kept his promise. Thanks to the prayers of the holy man. he 
had seen the dragon threatening hl m. the same one he previ- 
Qusly followed without seeing. 


COMMENTARY 


Like the previous unit. this one alse contains three miracle 
stories. But as we noted in the previous commentary, section 
10 involves prophetk miracles while this onc contains ^mira- 
cies of power. " * We have also seen that Gregory does not just 
string stories together but Knows how ro give them an artistic 
cannection. Often the casual reader is not explicitly aware 

of these cannectlons, but their effect is to create In the same 
reader a feeling of stability and satisfaction." 

And so although this unit actually begins the last major 
section of Dialogue H, Gregory ties ft in with what came before- 
Just as the stories In the previous unit all Involved a prophetic 
word of Benedict spoken to situations at a distance. the same 
thing can be said of at least the first two of these new storles. 
namely, the Two Nuns and the Young Monk “on furlough.” 
But there {s also some Inner cohesion among these three new 
stories. For example, the first vo just mentioned both con- 
cern the usc of the Holy Eucharist as an instrument of healing 
and reconciliation. And then the second and the third story, 
namely. the Moak and the Dragon. concern unauthorized de- 
patrtures from the monastery. 

These three storles also include a couple more common 
elements. In all three cases we can sce, if we arc iooklag lor 
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it, a consistent pattern of exit. return. and permanence. This 
refers to the grave [n stories one and (WG. but the monastery 
Itself in story three. Such a structure gives the stories a feeling 
of sameness. which can be tiring al Umes, but it also looks as 
if the author, (hat is, Gregory. has gathered stories of a certain 
type together. Iu this regard. we can also point our that all 
three of these stories deal with eschatology. that Is. the after- 
Hig In this they definitely point ahead to Dialogue IV, which 
most people have never read and of which we will have more 
to say. 

The story of che Two Nuns actually tas a lot ot features 
that we have seen earher in Dialogue Il. For example. these 
Iwo women are nobles Hke the young lamp bearer tn Dial. 

IJ XN. and like him they are haughty His pride remains In his 
thoughts, but theirs finds expression in thelr words. Bene- 

dict rebukes him in person. but the sharp-tongued nuns are 
reported to him at a distance. So he deals with them through 
the means of a stern message: "Correct your speech. because If 
vou do not, ] excommunicate you!” 

The reader might be given pause by this rebuke. which 
looks very much lke the threat of an ecclesiastical official. 
Apparently Benedict has some kind of jurisdictiun over these 
women. but even when we have said chat," we might wonder 
al his power to bar them from the Eucharist, After all, mo 
nastic “excommunication.” at least as seen In RB 23-30. does 
nor involve the sacraments. In the conversation that follows 
the story. Peter also expresses amazement that Benedict was 
given power over the sacraments—and even la the next world. 
Gregory patiently answers that although St. Peter and his suc 
Cessors arc empowered to bind and laase sins, there are also 
those “who hold the place of holy government dy their fatth 
and morals. ^ 

While lt may not strike the average reader that way. this is 
indeed a radical statement. For it seems to blur the distinction 
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between ecclesiastical and charismatic power. a distinction that 
the Catholic Church has jealously maintained tor a very long 
timc. But here we have the head of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
that is. the pope himself. arguing fora share in sacramental 
power hy all holy persons. As Francis Clark ance pointed out. 
1hfs is the Kind of thing that makes historians wonder whether 
the Dialogues really were written by Pope Gregory at all.” 

But we alsa know that things were not always quite so cut- 
and-dricd in the carly church. For example. at the beginnings 
of private. oracular. confesslon. i1 seems that it was not un 
usual foc nonordained spiritual directors to confer absolution 
for sins. Tt is even better established that the Holy Eucharist 
was committed to Jay people tor uses that arc no longer sant- 
tioned today. Thus people were allowed, even encouraged.” to 
take the Fucharist home for daily consumption. 

But Benedict's use of the Eucharist in the second story Is 
anothe: matter. He sends the sacrament by messenger to be 
laid on the corpse of the wayward monk. Apparently Pope 
Gregory appro ed such a usage of the Sacred Host, which ef- 
fects Its desired result in the story. We also Know that the me- 
dieval church had to legislate agalast misuse of the reserved 
sacrament. For example. people somerimes placed the Eucha- 
rst Host in the mouth of corpses. presumably to help them 
through the feared Last Judgment.” 

While we are pondering Benedict's power over the Lucha- 
rist. we should atso note several other remarkable elements 1n 
the story of the Two Nuns. Far example, shortly after receiv- 
lng Benedict s rehuke, they both drop dead. Perhaps this did 
not happen in such quick order in reality, but the way Gregory 
tells it certainly makes it look like God was a» fed up With 
the two harpies as was Benedict. Next, the behavior of the 
two dead nuns at the Eucharist makes It look as H Benedict's 
sentence carries over 10 the nex} world. For they obediently 
dcparr at the deacon's admonition just before Cammunion.** 
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When Peter expresses surprise that a human being would have 
that kind of power in heaven. Gregory cites Matthew 16:19: 
"Whatever vou hind on earth shall be bound in heaven. and 
whatever you loose on earth shail be loosed 1n heaven. Al 
though (his gospel text 1s usually interpreted to mean that God 
seconds whatever is done by his ministers an earth, Gregory 
claims that it also means that such earthly decisions perdure 
bevond the grave. Not only that: Benedict is abic to reverse 
punishment in the afterlife- probably the most extreme claim 
lor his spiritual powes made by the author of the Dialogues.” 

Another extraordinary detail in the story of Ihe Two 
Nuns involves the vision of suffering pair by thelr nutrit or 
handmald. She was accustomed Lo carrying thelr oblations to 
Mass, but after their death she 1s horrified by the sight af them 
departing the grave at Communion time. Since there are so 
many miraculuus elements in thls story. the reader may get 
swept along and not realize that here we have an ordinary per- 
son endowed with clalrvoyance. It could well seem that the 
boundaries between this world and the next world have been 
considerably weakened In this story. And in that regard, these 
stones ate a kind of preview of Dialogue IV, which consists al- 
most enurely of such tales ttum the grave.” 

Rather than allow ourselves to be overly distracted by the 
bizarre elements on the story of the Two Nuns. we should 
probably accept Gregory's own exegesis of the store. He tells 
Peter that it simply illustrates the effects of the incarnation 
uf Christ. "Thus our fecbleness was able to tise above Itself 
because the strength ol God was weakened beneath Itself." 

If we use this Christ-optic 10 read the Dialogues. we will he 
on the right track, They are not stories of human supermen, 
but rather of the salvihc effects of divine grace at work in the 
world and especially In sixth-cemtury Haly.” 

When we proceed to the next story. Involving the monk 
who goes “AWOL,” we find a male analogue tu the female story 
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Ihat precedes It. The story has many of the same elements: 
sudden death in troubled circumstances and redemption ef- 
fected by the Sacred Host, Gregory does not say thal the young 
monk did not intend io return to the monastery. But. alas, 
(ike the two nuns. he drops dead and has no chance to return 
to the monastery. And like the poor nuns. the grave also will 
not accept the body of this young man. No matter how often 
they rebury him, come morning. they find him lying outside 
the grave. In their anguish, the famliy beseeches Benedict ta 
Intervene. so he sends a consecrated Host to be placed on the 
breast af the monk and that gives him peace. Again. Benedict's 
pravers have their effect beyond the prave, 

If We wonder why Gregory is so hard on à monk who de- 
parts, we should notice that his feeling was shared by all the an- 
cient monastic legislators. Thus in RB 58.28, Benedict becomes 
enraged by the very thought of a monk leaving the vowed Ife 
he had promised He strips the person of hls monastic gach and 
mare oF less Throws him out. [n a sense. this thinking was part 
of the general understanding in medieval life that people had ta 
stay put in thelr state of Ife. IE Yhey did not, 1he civil authority 
would hunt them down and return them to the monastery. And 
if necessary. they were deposited In a monastic prison.” 

The same menrallty is the hackground fot (he third story ol 
this sel. the ane about the monk who persists in his demand 
to be rejcased from the community. In this case. Benedict 
seems to lose his composure a hit: "He grew tlred of his hrash- 
ness and ordered him to get out." Certainly. al some periods 
of monastic history there was no question of such a thing: 
people had to conform to the monastic regimen or eise, There 
was no gaing hack on one’s profession. But in this case Benc- 
dict has something up his sleeve. Mc is by no means ready to 
sce one of his monks lost ^to the devll. ^^ 

As soon as the monk walks uut the pate af ihe monastery 
and starts down the hit! (Monte Cassina is located on a high 
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bench ana mountainside), he meets a dragon If the reader 

is anything like me. she is tempted at this point to put the 
book down and ask whether Gregor) is telling fairvtales. This 
Is not a problem of translatian. for the Latin word Is draco, 
which simply means a fantastic mythic beast Have we passed 
over the line here from hagiography loaded with miracles 

to fairytales that require us to suspend our normal critical 
powers? 

If we read on a few lines we see that Gregory is not telling 
fairvtales. For he telis us that this monk was In laci granied a 
vision of the devil in disguise. When he screams lor help. the 
brothers come running bui they cannot see the devil-drapan. 
Why? Because this vision has been granted to the fugitive 
monk alone. and for two reasons: (I) 10 scare him back into 
the monastery: and (2) to show him the real cause of his urge 
to wander. namely, the devil. And Gregory makes sure we 
understand that Benedict is the cause of this prace for the 
monk. He it ts whose prayers enable the poor fellow to see 
the devil. So hese is a case of a person being frightened inta 
repentance." 





Q uos debet solidos gato persolait amice 
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A Catholic layman who was heavily burdened with debt is given 
thirteen gold pieces which miraculously appeared on a chest filled 
with sraln after Benedict pras tor the poar mau. (NNVEL 2 
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At the Heart of the Signs of Power 


SENA V But ! should not be sllent about what 
x X | z | | heard from 2 learned man named 
Aptonius. He told me that one of his lathers slaves contracted 
elephantiasis. Hls hair was already falling out. his skin was 
swollen and the increasing putrefaction could not be hidden. 
The sick man was sem bs his father to the man ol God. and he 
was restored Immediately to his previous state of health 


NUN V 1 Norshould | omit telling the story that 
AN UM V | | Ti ns disciple. a man named Peregrinus. 
used to narrate One day a plous Christian who was burdened by 
an urgent debt believed his only solution was to go to the man 
of God and tel! him what a debt he had contracted. So he came to 
the monastery where he found the servant of God. He told him 
that he was being hard-pressed by his creditor for twelve solidi, 
The venerable father told him he did not have twelve solidi. But 
he consoled him with gentle words for his shortfall: “Go. and 
come back after lwo days. for today | have nothing to give you 7 

During those two days, Benedict occupied himsell 

in prayer as was his wont. On the third day the man 
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burdened with deht returned Suddenly they found thicteen 
solidi laying on the community chest, which was full of grain. 
Ihe man of God ordered the money 10 be taken and given to 
the afflicted debtor. Ile sald he should pay the twelve solidi and 
keep one for his persona! expenses. 
But | now return to the things that I learned from his 

J disciples whom [named ai the beginning of this book. 
A certain man was afflicted by the insane jealousy of his rival 
whom he hated so much that he put polson in his drink with- 
oul his knowledge. Although this did not klil him, his skin 
changed color. and às the discoloration spread aver hls body. 
he looked like a teper. But when he had been brought to the 
man of Gad, he quickly received his health back As soon as 
lic touched him. he banished the discaloration from ils skin. 


X 7 V | | Also ar that time. when famine 
4 Li | x | was pressing hard on Campania, 
the man of God had given al] the goods of his monastery to 
various needy persons so that almost nothing remained except 
a little oi] in a glass lat. Then a certain subücacon named Aga- 
pitus arrived and loudly demanded that a bit of oil be given to 
him. The maa of the Lord had decided to give away everything 
on Carth so as to get Jt hack In heaven. Sa he ordered that the 
Title oll that remained be given to him But when the cellarer 
heard this command, he hesitated to carcy ft out. 

A little later Benedict asked if his arder had been carried 

out. The monk said he had not donated the oll because 
if he had, there would fave been none left for the monks. The 
angry abbot then told the others to throw the glass jac with The 
remains ot the oi] out the window. He did not want anything 
10 remain in thc monastery through disobedience, So this was 
done, Now this window overlooked a steep cliff stres n with 
boulders. When it was flung out. the jar landed on the rocks 
but it remained unbroken. lt was as |j it had not been thrown 








Tas iant ex specula sanctus, nec fundit ofuum, 
Nec antrum frangit, petra quod icta apit. 
Larga fant, que auana neguit mauus «im t olio 
E th ó Fg 
ex Dona pro pinla standus oituifera 


Benedict reprimands the cellarer wha retused during the famine 
give to the needy the last of the monastervs oll. [hen Benedict 
demonstrates the marvelous power trust In God possesses by 
miraculously filling a cask 10 ovemuwing. NXVOELY 
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out. for it was not broken and the oil could not run out The 
man of Giod told them to retrieve {1, and hc gave it unbroken to 
the petitioner Then he called the monks together and chided 
the disobedient monk in front of them for his lack of faith and 
pride. 


X X | X | When he had finished this rebuke. he 
Xa mn gave himself to prayer along with the 
other brothers, Now In that place where he was praying with 
the brothers there was an empty, covered oil vat. While the 
holy man prolonged his prayer, the rising ail began to lift the 
cover af tlie vat, When it was raised and moved aside. the oil 
that had run over covered the pavement af the place where 
they prostrated In prayer. When the sersant of God saw this, 
he immediately completed his prayer and the oll stopped run- 
ning onto the floor. 

Then he further admonished the faithless and disobed! 

cnt brother to teach him to have faith and humilltv. The 
brother who was corrected for his own good felt ashamed, 
for the venerable father demonstrated by miracles the power 
of almighty God, which he had only intimated by hls correc- 
tian. From then on nobody could doubt the promises of the 
man who could In a moment fll an off vat In place of a nearly 
empty jar of of! 


WY be AG ` l One day when he was poing to the Ora- 
Pein Y torv of SL John. which was located on 
the top of the mountain. he met the ald enemy disguised as 

a velerinarlan. He was carrying a horn funnel] and shackles. 
When he asked him “Where are you going!" he answered, 
“I'm going to the brothers, to give them something to drink." 
So venerable Benedict went to the oratory to pray. When he 
had finished, he rushed back. The evil spirit lound onc of the 
old monks taking a drink of water. Immediately he entered 
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Into him, threw him to the ground and sorely tormented him. 
When the man of God returned fram prayer, he saw how tot- 
tured he was. He simply gave him a slap that drove the evil 
spirit out of him. And it never dared to return 


COMMENTARY 


We might note right away that (ie next four stories are attrib- 
uted by Ciregory to specific witnesses: Aptonius, Peregrinus 
and four disciples of Benedict. This kind of attribution cer 
tainly gives the account an aura of plausibility. It sounds as 1f 
Gregory could point to living witnesses to these events. But 
Francis Clark has noted that in tact none of these "witnesses" 
can be identified as a histarical person. ? And if the Dialogues 
were written long after the life of Gregory, as Clark contends, 
then these arc simply fictitious witnesses. Still, our contention 
throughout this commentary i5 that these stores are “true” 
even If they never happened. 

The first and third stories (XXVI and XXVII. 3) are cun- 
cerned with Benedict healing diseases of the skin The first 
man has elcphantiasis and the second Is rhe victi m of a dellb- 
erate poisoning. These healings probably do nut seem very 
remarkable to us. but that is not because healings are frequent 
or typical in Dialogue [I. In fact. these are the oniy healings in 
this whole book "? The reason why healings seem so “natural” 
to à Christlan is that they are the staple uf Jesus’ ministry as 
portrayed in the gospels. 

It we are looking lor a specific healing of leprosy. prab- 
ably Luke 17:11-19 would best fit the bill. In that case, ten 
lepers were healed, but only one returned to give thanks So 
the lesson there is gratitude. In our story, the point is simply 
Benedict's ability tà work signs of power, even over discase. 
And the most noteworthy thing here is the “thick” (detailed) 
description of the disease itself. ] am not sure "clephantlasis" 
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refers to what modern medicine calls Hansen's disease (tep 
rosy), but the effects seem ta be similar. 

The “skin disease" |n story number three [s not mysteri 
ous. [t is the result of a crime. ‘To judge from Dialogue If, in 
Bencdict’s world poisoning was a fairly widespread means of 
disposing of ones enemies. We recall the murderous monks of 
Vicovaro in chapter JIL as well as the poisoned bread seni by 
Florentius to Benedlct in chapter YIN. In this case, however. 
Benedict Is not the target of the poisoner. [ere again. Gregory 
gives us a detailed description of the symptoms: discoloration 
similar to leprosy. The detail that Benedict's touch is what 
healed the man is probably not a throwaway. In Luke 5:13. 
jesus heals a leper with his touch. which clearly violates the 
Jewish taboo against tuuching lepers. [ke Jesus, Benedict is 
not afraid to reach out to the needy. 

Stories three and five are not about discased persons hut 
about those in great want. In the first case. a man has con- 
tracted à considerable debt, namely twelve solidi. ' The debtor 
cannot think of any way to pay hls ceeditor, s0 he cames to 
Benedict. But the saint doesn't have that kind of cash at hand 
either. so all he can do is pray Of course, his prayers are bet- 
ter than any bank draft. so the money turns up on schedule 
Indeed, a bit more than [s needed. but that is also given to the 
debtor “for nis expenses.” 

It is interesting to compare this story with another eplsode 
in the Dialogues, this one In Dialugue 1.9, 10-13. In a narrative 
that is quite a bit longer and more detalled than the one we 
are analyzing, Bishop Boniface also relieves the debt af a sup- 
plicant. Like Benedict, the bishop also gently calms the peti- 
Honer and he alsa says a prayer. But unlike Benedict, he more 
Or less steals The money fram his nephew to pive to the poor. 
For his pact. Benedict prays much longer— fully two days. 
Probably as a monk he had more lime for prayer than a busy 
bishop?" But we should also notice that Beriedicts habit of 
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extended and concentrated prayer fs a factor in virtually every 
one of these miracle stories. Clearly, Gregory wants to spot- 
Hght the power of Intercessory prayer 

The anajague ta the story of the solid! [s the one about the 
multiplication of oil. The setting is agaln a famine in the Cam- 
pania, probably the same one that struck all ot central Italy 
in $37 ^ We recall that the monks were very short of grain at 
that time, bul In response to Benedicts prayer lwo hundred 
measures af flour showed up al the door. Now the problem is 
shortage of olive ai. which usually accompanies pour grain 
Crops in the Mediterranean Basin. The focus here. though, is 
not on the necd of the community hut an the apparently brash 
request of a certain subdcacon for some oll. 

Again. Benedict cannot turn away a petitioner. So he orders 
that the last bit of oil in the monastic jar 10 be glven to the sub- 
deacon. Atthis point, the community cellarer has had enough. 
He cannot understand how the abbot can blithely give away all 
that stands between the monks and— what is it. stacvation or 
convenience? Any way, he drags his heels and “hesitates to carry 
out the order.” When Benedict finds out. he blows his top. Not 
only does he publicly tongue lash the offending cellarer once, 
but twice, reducing the poor fellow Io abject repentance. " 

Somebody who Knows the hooks of Kings will probably 
have overtones of that ancient document tinging in her ears. 
In fact. this story recalls not one but two different prophets, 
Filjah and Elisha. During a terrible drought in Galllee, the 
prophet visited 1 poor country widow whom he asked for 
some food and drink (1 Kgs U7:1-16). " She replied that she was 
just go! ng out to scrounge up lunch for her son and herself— 
before they would lay down and die. Elijah assures her by say- 
ing that she should still share her lunch Then her supply of 
flour and oil will never run out. 

Of course, to invoke that story ls to compare Benedict 
with the widow, not the prophet. Never mind: both of them 
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decide ta trust in the Lord and to disregard the threat of star 
ation. Bur Benedict does resemble the prophet Elisha When 
anather poor widow comes to him to report that her creditors 
are about to take her sons as slaves, the man of God orders her 
lo assemble al! the jars she can find. Then he tells her to stad 
pouring the oll from one vessel into another until the whole 
house is full of e erflowing vats of oll (2 Kps 4:1-2]."^ 

Benedict does not produce as much oil, but Gregory makes 
it sound as if he could have tilled the whole district if he had 
not stopped praying. When he sees the empty vat overflow: 
ing with oil and running onto the pavement, he dellberately 
ceases prayer. Get that be a lesson to those whose prayers are 
as influential as those of Benedict. We see again how prayer 15 
the key factor in these stories, No matter what the problem. 
Benedict turns to prayer, Of course. in this case. his monks 
pray with him. In fact. Gregory wells us that they all prostrated 
on the same pavement that was soon covered with oll." 

The story of the Bowing oll is by far the best-developed 
one in this set, and it even includes a subplot. When Benedict 
learns that the cellaret has not piven the subdeacon the last 
drop of oil. he angrily demands that the little flask he thrown 
right out the window. This extraordinary command is duti- 
fully carried Out. and the reader assumes that ts the end of the 
flask and the oil. Anybody who has lived in Mome Cassino 
fot a few days knows that there 16.3 precipitous drop off right 
outside the windows.' Nevertheless. 1n this case the laws of 
nature do not apply. Even though the glass flask lands on the 
rocks, i does no? shatter The Lord is not quite ready to obey 
all Benedict orders. 

Again. we might gal n same purchase on this story by com- 
pacing it to a couple of examples from monastic literature pre- 
vious to Gregory. One of the most famous. which occurs In the 
writings of John Cassian. tells of the monk John of Lycopolis." 
When he is told by his spiritual master to throw out thelr last 
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bit of all, John obeys without hesitation Unlike Benedict's 
flask. however. Johns docs break and the oil Is lost. What 
then is the moral of the story? UnquestionIng obedience. even 
when it fles in the face of common sense In fact. Johns direc 
tor orders him to act thus preciscly to test hls willingness to 
put aside his own will, In Cassians view. which he claims was 
the view of the Egi pian monks. Ir does nat make any differ- 
ence whether the command makes any sense or not Instant 
obedience Is the key to spiritual growth, 

No doubt Gregory s point is much the same. [n fact, he says 
explicitly that Benedict “rebuked the disobedient monk In 
front of them tor his lack of faith and pride." These two mo- 
tives are repeated in a later verse: “He turther admonished the 
faithless and disobedient brother to teach him to have falth 
and humility” In a sense. it docs not matter if the flask broke 
OI not: the asvetical puint is the same But on the other hand, 
If not a drop of ail remained, it could not have been piven Lo 
Agapitus. Still. with a prodigious prav er like Benedict around. 
that would have been no problem 

A contemporary reader may find Benedlcts reaction to the 
cellarer a blt extreme. Was i! ceajly necessary to dress him 
down In front of the whole community? A modern abbor who 
did this might risk allenating not only the culprit but the rest 
af the brothers. forthe contemporary psyche is often too 
fragiic ta endure such a shaming expericnce Before we judge 
Benedict or Gregory roo harshly however, we should under: 
stand that the ald munks were not as sensitive as we are to 
public correction In Mediterranean society. (Ife was (and is) 
lived outdoors and in front of everyone. One expects to he 
honored and shamed in public. In fact. some modern critics 
claim that people in that society obtain their self-worth pre- 
cisely from public interactions of this sare |" 

The story of Benedict generosity with scarce resources 
has many connections with other such tales in the lives of the 
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saints. One of the most famous of al] the ancient vitae, namely, 
the Life of Martet by Sulpicius Severus, tells of the ume the saini 
was Vesting tor Mass in one of his parishes (he was bishop of 
lours). When a ragged beggar came asking for clothes, Martin 
told the archprlest to give him his chasuble. Uke Benedict’ 
bursar, he too was hesliant because the vestment was needed 
for ihe liturgy. Also. like Benedict, Martin was irate and he 
showed it by celebrating Mass in the hegpars rags. Never 

one to tet himself be hemmed in by rules or common sense. 
Martin was the prototype of the bold, even wild, witness to 
God s superabundant love fot the poor. "' At any rate. this is à 
verv familiar theme In ancient haglography: generosity plus 
hope brings God's favor. However. it may not always bring a 
material answer. 

The sixth and fina] episode In this Set is also one of the 
sketchnlcst. Benedict comes across the devil on ihe path up 
IO 1he oratory of $t. John. When questioned, the old cnemy 
cheerfully announces that he Is going to “give the brothers 
something to drink ^ Since he Is carrying a horn funnel and 
shackles, it is not 100 hard to imagine “hat that means, At any 
rale. Benedict is not worried enough to postpone his prayers. 
But after ho Is finished. he rushes back 10 see what the evil one 
has done. Sure enough. he has ane of the old monks writhing 
on the ground. Not to worry! Benedict merely staps the poor 
fellow and that takes care of that. His slap is really a prolunga- 
tion of his prayer. 

Is It coincidental that Satan is carri ing a horn funnel in 
this story? The same Instrument (a horn) 1s used by the de- 
mons 10 murder a servant of Martln's monastery at Mal moulticr 
neal Tours. ™ Of course. here at Monte Cassino the «ase is not 
quite so dire, but diabolic possession fs still no joke. At any 
rate, the correspondences between the Life of Marten and that 
of Benedict secm too dense to be ignared. And why should we 
ignore them? We remember that Benedict dedicated his main 
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oratory at Monte Cassino to St. Martin.'* in fact. Martin was 
one of the very first monks In the Latin West. and for much 

ol Europe he was even a mate important patron saint than 
Benedict. Sulpicius Life of Martin was almost as important a 
prototype ol hagiography as the Life of Antony by Athanasius of 
Alexandria. 


Miles ab agricola detorquens paupere nummos, 
Hum feguce HeX uen perten Sit amg senem. 
luem procul admimns oculo Benedicti auto, 


Lr Étitiat laqueum, liberat agricolam 








Benedictis glance miavulously breaks the heavy card b which a 
tarmet way hound by one of rhe Goths. The Goth. stunned ac the 
hidden power that set bls captive free, falls embling to this Knees 
and begs far prayers. XNNE 1] 








section 13 


Power and Prayer: 
Two Examples of a Single Thesis 


PETER: | would like to know this: Did he always obtain 
p such great miracles by the power of his prayer? Or did he 
sometimes Work them by sheer willpower? 

GREGORY: When necessity demands !t. those who cling to 
God with a devout mind are able to perform wanders in both 
ways. Sometimes they work miracles through praver. some 
times through power. John says: “Aut to all who received him, 
who believed In his name. he gave power to become children 
of God” (John 1:12). Then what wonder tf the sons of God fram 
power are able 10 do miracles by power? 

That they do miracles both ways is shown by Peter. He 
raised Tabltha from the dead bv prayer, but he cansigned 
the lying Ananias and Sapphira to death by a mere rebuke. 
We do not read thal he prayed hefore thelr annihilation; he 
only condemned the fault (hat they had committed. So we can 
say that sometimes they performed these things fram power. 
sometimes from praver, since Peter tuok away life by a repri- 
mand and gave it back by prayer 
-f Now will recount some deeds done by the servant 
4 of God. Benedict. in which li Is clear that he did one 
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miracle by power received from God. while he was able to do 
another through prayer. 


xý X xX | | There was à certain Goth named 
XM TF ~ 4 Zalla who shared the Arian heresy at 
the me of King Totlla. He burned with an insane hatred for 
religious men of the Cathollc Church. If any monk or cleric 
crossed his path, he would not live to tel! about it One day, 
Inflamed with the heat of avarice and panting for rapine. he at- 
flicted a veriain peasant with cruel torments and tortured him 
la vacious ways Under torture. ihe peasant claimed that he 
had deposited his goods with the servant of God, Benedict. if 
his rormentor would believe him. be might temporarily sus- 
pend his cruelly and a few hours might be added to his life. 
Then Zalla stopped torturing the peasant, but he bound his 
a arms with stout thangs and began to drive him ahead of his 
horse He wanted 10 meet this Benedict, who was the depositary 
of goods 50 he led the peasant with trussed arms to (he monas- 
tery of the holy man, whom he found sitting alone and reading 
at the entrance of the house. The peasant said to Zalla who was 
following him in a fury: “There's the man | spoke abour Father 
Benedict” When Zalla in hts foaming wrath spotted Benedict, 
In the insanity of his perverted mind he thought he could bring 
about his accustomed terror. So he began to belluw: "Ger up. 
getup, and tork over the goods of this lousy peasant!” 
^ When he heard this, the man of Gad looked up fram his 
reading. He saw Zalla and suon he also saw the peasant 
who was held bound. His ylance fell on hls bound arms. and 
the shackles began to loosen faster than any human hand could 
have undone them. So the man who had come tn shackles sud 
denly stood unshackled Faced with such a display of power. 
Zalla fell terrified to the earth. Bend! ng his stiff and cruel neck 
to Benedict's teer. he commended himself to his prayers. The 
holy man did nat rise from is reading but called the brothers 
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and told them to take Zalta inside for some blessed bread. 
When they brought him back. Benedict warned him to stop 
his crazy cruelties, Zalla departed a broken man and did nat 
presume to demand anything mote from the peasant whom 
Benedict set free, not by his touch but by his glance. 

So. Peter, you see it is as | said: those who serve God 
most faithfully sometimes can do wonders even by 
power, The person who subducd the savage anger of the Goth 

without rising from his chair and who unraveled the thongs 
and knots that held the arms of the innocent man bound, this 
man showed by the speed of this miracle that he acted under 
the power he had received | will also add what Kind of great 
miracle he was able to obtain through prayer. 


E NCNX OE One day Benedict went our with the 
X ANII- brothers to work In the fields. Now 
à certain peasant came to the monastery looking for Father 
Benedict He carried the body of his dead son 1n his arms, and 
he was beside himself with grief at hls loss. When they told 
him that the father was with the brothers in the field. he laid 
the bady of the dead child at the dour of the monastery. In his 
great gricf he rushed out to lind the venerable father. 
7j Acthe same time. the man of God was already returning 
Z from fieldwork with the brothers. As soon as the dis- 
(taught peasant saw him, hc began to shout: “Give me hack 
my son. give me back my son!” As soon as the man of God 
heatd this cry, he stopped and said: “Have ] taken vour san?” 
To which he answered “tle is dead. Come and raise him up! 
When the servant of God heard this, he was very sad: “Leave 
me. brothers, leave me.” he said. “These things are not for us 
but far the holy aposties, Why do vou want ro load burdens on 
us that we cannot carry?" But the man persisted in hls demand. 
fot his griel drove him to |. Ie swore he would not leave until 
Benedict had ralsed his son from the dead. So the servant of 
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God asked him: "Where Is he?" The peasant answered: “Look, 
his hody is lying at the door of the monastery." 

^? When the man of God arrived with the brothers. he knelt 

) down and prostrated on the child's body. 1hen he got up 
and raised his hands to heaven, saying “Lord, da not look on 
my sins but on the falth of the man who asked that his son be 
raised up. Return to this body the soul you have taken from 
it.” Scarcely had he completed his prayer when the soul re- 
turned so that the whole body of the boy shuddered. To the 
eyes of all present it looked as if it had heen made to tremble 
by à miraculous Mow of same sort. So he took him by the 
hand and returned him live and well to his father. 
It 15 obvious. Peter, that he did not have this miracle In 
his own power, since he prostrated to ask for the power 
to work It 

PETER: What you say i5 clear because you prove the words 

hy deeds. 


, 


COMMENTARY 


The material in this unli [s unlike any thing else in Dialogue I} 
in [hat if featuces a theoretical proposition followed by a 
couple of examples. [n this case. the abstract proposition 
is that the saints eflect miracles in one of two ways: elther 
through their prayers oc through the power bestowed on 
them by God. ^ The example for a miracle wrought by prayer 
i$ given In the story of the resuscitation of the dead child by 
St. Benedict. In the other example-stary. namely, the liberation 
of the peasant oppressed by Zalla. no prayer is mentloned. In 
Gregory mind. this must mean that it [s a miracle of power. 
This pattern of stating first an abstract principle and then 
following it with concrete examples will become quite promi- 
nent toward the end of Dialogue HI. and it will be the dominant 
structural ctement of Dialogue TV .! * Another structural parecen 
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that exists in this material has to do with the use of chiasm. This 
isan ABCBA pattern that may escape the eye of al] but the most 
acute literary critic. * In chapter VIIL8, at the end of the Sublaca 
cycle. Gregory explicitly points to Moses. FlIsha. Peter. Flijah. 
and David. In order to highlight Peter Now in the Monte Cassino 
cycle. we find the chlasm: devil. Goths. load. Groth. devil.” 

There is another pattern that makes this unit comparable to 
the first miracle of power, which is the story of the two nuns 
in Dialogue HX X11I. [n that passage. the story is followed by 
à short theoretical discussion. just as it Js here. Likewise, in 
XXIII and XXIV, we find somconc (the nuns) [berated and 
then someone (a young monk) restored to his proper place. 
Here in XXXI and XXXII. the same sequence occurs. The 
peasant is freed and the youth Is restored to his father, A third 
similarity to the story of the nuns is that Benedict js compared 
there to the apostle Peter, just as he is here In XXXII Since 
Peter has not appeared in Diatogue l! since the Subiaco cycle. 
namely, the story of the rescuc at Placid In VI]. his reappear- 
ance in this part of the book is noteworthy. 

At the risk of boring and confusing the reader, T have in 
troduced this bit of structural criticism for a couple reasons. 
First, it suggests that, far from being a simple, artless string of 
tolkiales, ihe Dialogues ate a careiul ltecary creation They are 
ctafted by someone who has à profound Knowledge of how to 
put together a well-structured hook. The presence of multiple 
echoes back and farth between the elements of the book is 
characteristic of sophisticated composition. 

Second. even tf the structural framework of Dialogue H 1s 
somewhat hidden and perhaps not even fully evident to the 
author, it still gives the book a certain kind of tonality that can 
be very satisfying to the reader. As we read along. we arc can- 
Unually half aware that wx have seen some of these stories be- 
tore. or at least elements of Them. We don't po back and look 
for the repetitions or thc resonances, but they are there. As In 
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a piece of classical music, there is a framework that gives (he 
reader à sense of security and balance. The structural critic can 
point out exactly what Is goling on, hut even the casual reader 
can still fee] it and take pleasure In It. 

As regards the first episode where Zalla confronts Benedict 
with his prisoner. it [s very reminiscent of the previous ma- 
tertial on the Goths In XIL. In that passage. the Gothic king 
Toila sends liis aide 10 bamboozle Benedict. But of course the 
cust falls and Riggo, the false king. is reduced to trembling. 
Totila himself meekly crawls to Benedict for a blessing later. 
Here too Zalla attempts to cow the man of God into submis- 
sion. Insicad of that. however, Benedict works such an amag- 
ing deed of miraculous power that the raving Goth collapses 
into a state of obsequious terror. 

In itself. the freeing ofa prisoner is not an unusual theme in 
ancient hagiography. Starting with the Acts of the Apostles (5:17 
IL, 16:28 fL). where both Peter and Paul arc freed from their 
chains in prison. the miracle of divine liberation runs through 
the lives of the saints." But there seems to be a distinctive qual- 
ity about Benedict's act of power. In the other cases In the lives 
of the saints, this miracle Is cflected by the rellcs (bones) of a 
dead saint, but in this case it is a diving saint who brings oft the 
feat. Or if the other saints did work 10 Iree prisoners when they 
were alive, they only did this Indirectly. That is, the [alfers were 
moved 10 release the captives on thelr request. 

But the case of Benedict is even more remarkable in the 
way itis told. Far from exerting himself in any strenuous act 
of wonderworking. Benedict calmly glances at the bonds on 
the arms of the peasant and they fly off. Notice the artistry in 
the way Gregory contrasts the rage of the wild man Zalla with 
the exquisite poise of the salnt. What could be more telling 
than a simple glance that could break the bonds of torture and 
passible death? Even though Zalla is presented as a blood- 
thirsty brigand. he can understand deeds of power, and he 
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Immediately falls prostrate in abject whimpering. So the power 
of chaos and evil is reduced to nothing with a mere glance. 

In his exegetical comments that fallow this story. Gregory 
compares Benedict with St Peter striking dead Ananias and 
Sapphita with a mere rebuke (Acts $:1-11)."" This seems like 
a questionable choice of a biblical parallel for this miracle. 

It is truc rhat it fits Gregory's need for a miracle without an 
accompanying prayer. But iels hard to overlook the fact that 
Peter struck two people dead for a simple He." For his part, 
Benedict does not strike am body dead. He only acts ta bring 
people back to life and 10 set them free. [would suggest (hat 
a much more fitting biblical parallel to this story would be 
the acil on of Yahweh God at the Red Sea. When the Egvprians 
were closing in on the chosen people in their light of escape. 
".— . In the morning watch the Loso in the pillar of fire and 
of cloud looked down upon the host af the Egyptians, and 
discomfited the host of the Egyptians” (Exod 14:24). Granted. 
the effect of this glance is to annihilate a whole army. but at 
least the deed has the same quality of massive power working 
through a simple, sovereign glance. 

Perhaps a word might be added concerning Zallas status as 
an Arian. Category is very explicit that this Goth was not only a 
thug. but a heretic. In addition to that. he complains that Zalla 
was especially cruel to the clergy of the Catholic Church. This 
is not the first tl me that Gregory goes out of his way to let us 
know that the Gothis were deficient in religion. In XHi 1. he 
calls King Totila an “unbeliever.” which no doubt reters to his 
Adan Christianity and not atheism. Still. is it not interesting 
that Benedict himself does not upbraid Zalla for his Arianism? 
He merely gives him a benedictio. that ls. a meal of blessed bread, 

Benedicts reaction. which Is after all under the control 
of Gregory's pen. should be taken as a salutary cautlon. For 
we now know that the Arianism of the Goths was not neces- 
sarily very doctrinaire. They had been converted a century 
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previously by Arlan mísslonaries, but If 1$ not clear at all that 
(hey understood thelr own Christianity to be so very different 
from the mainstream of orthodos y. It is more likely that a 
Gothic brigand (lke Zalla would look on Cathol!e churchmen 
as a source uf plunder rather than as thealogical enemics. 
Ihe second story, which Is intended 10 showcase a mir- 
acle brought about through prayer. Involves the raising ota 
dead bov to life. We arc tald that thls Is the child of a peas- 
ant, a zusticus. And he behaves like à true bumpkin, shouting 
and watling Worst of all. he refuses to leave until Benedict 
resuscttates his dead son. But belore we prejudge the man, 
we should remember that he [s from the same soclal group 
that Benedict recently converted fram paganism to Christian- 
uv. We remember that Benedict. upan his arrival at Monte 
Cassino. smashed thelr Idols and took over their temples. Far 
from holding this against the saint, the locals now hold the 
saint In such high regard that they think he can raise the dead. 
As for Benedict, he Is quite nonplussed by this demand. 
The scene is rather violent. First the peasant shours "Give me 
hack my son!” Benedict's first response is uncomprehending: 
"Have | taken your son?” But he soon enough sees what is at 
stake and he recoils in tear: “Leave me brothers. These things 
are noi for us bul lor the holy apostles. Why do yuu want ta 
load hurdens on us that wy cannot carry?" We might wonder 
why the “brothers” should leave him when (t was the single 
peasant wha was the problem. Perhaps this story was imported 
from a diilerent source where it Involved a group of people. 
Nevertheless. Benedict docs not send the peasant home 
with a dead child, he raises the lad from the dead. Hls manner 
af doing so evokes memories in anyone who knows the Old 
Testament well and especially the hooks of Kings. He pros- 
trates on the dead body of the child and then prays intently. 
Ihe Immediate effect upon the corpse 1s resuscitation The 
figure thai first springs to mind is Elijah. He too revived a dead 
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son. and mast important for Gregory. hc did it by prayer. *° 
Still, it is hard to ignore the fact that Benedict first prostrates 
on the bay 's body. That calls to mind Elisha, who did the 

same for the dead child of the Shunammite woman (2 Kgs 
4:18-37). = Unlike elther of the prophets, both of whom per- 
formed their miracles behind clased doors, Benedict does his 
out in the open for everyone to see. He was not anxious to do 
such a feat but he fs not ashamed of it either. 

What are we to make of this remarkable raising of the 
dead? it certainly helps to pul !t in contest. First of all. we 
should be aware that this 1s the crowning miracle of the whole 
of Dialogue Il. Occurring as it does at the very end of the Monte 
Cassino cycle IXI-XXXII). it is the last wonder performed by 
Benedict. And it is crowning In another sense. because there 
is no greater feat than raising the dead ta life. Even Jesus. be- 
fore his awn resurrection. only resuscitated a fow persons." 
In the entire hagiography of the Eastern monastic saints, not 
one of them ever raises any had to life from the dead."* 

Yet the same cannot he said about the Western hagiography. 
For example, in his exattation of St. Martin, Sulpicius Severus 
claims that he raised no fewer than three people from the 
dcad.'* Bui it is important to note that the Gallic authar was 
deliberately trying to show that Martin was greater than the 
Eastern monks. Can the same be said for Gregory? At least we 
can say this: he [5 not reticent aboul resuscitations Át the be- 
ginning of Dialogue i. LibertInus is shown ralsing the dead. But 
more sallently, at the end of Dialogue |. Bishop Fortunatus raises 
a man from the dead. " Actually. Benedict's miracie has many 
detalis like that of Fortunatus. which makes tt somewhat less 
impressive historically. It does not mean that tt did not hap- 
pen, but it cannot be denied that Gregory is striving mightily 
to show that Italy has as many great saints as any other place." 





Botulat;ot fraier maneat , soror unica node: 
Hse negal: à superi ista ; 
ic negal; a superis L precafur ovim ; 

ui preie non ultro mamit, prece vindice, celum 


x. uhe fenet inuttum, fi ure, verfo, ef aqu . 


When Benedict's sister, Scholastica, visits her brother. they discuss 
the jovi af heaven till morning ;XNXNI-2) 


Section 14 


Benedict and Scholastica 


X N X | | 4 PETER: | ask vou. can the saints 
NNA je do anything they want, and do 


they obtaln what they wish to obtain? 


X X X | i l “ GREGORY: Peter. who in the 
44M d l world was greater than Paul? He 
asked the Lord three times to be free of the thorn in his flesh. 
but he could not obtain what he wished. For this reason I must 
tell you the blessed Benedict also had a wish that was not 
fulfilled. 

His sister, Scholastica, who was consecrated to al mights 
& God from her childhood, used to came to see him once 
ayear ]he man of God would come down to visi? her Ina 
house owned by the monastery not far fram the gate, One year 
she came as usual. and her venerable brother came down to 
her With some disciples They spent the whole day In praise 
of Gad and pious conversation. When night shadows were 
already falling. they took a meal together. The hour grew late 
and they still sat conversing of holy things. Then his sister, the 
consecrated woman (nun). asked him saying. "| beg you, do 
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net leave me tonight! Let us speak ull morning of the joys ol 
the heavenly life.” He respanded. “What are vou saying, sis- 
ter? There ls no way I can remaln outside the monastery?” 

} Now the sky was so clear that not a cloud could be seen. 

When thc nun heard her hrothers refusal. she put her 

hands on the table with the fingers Intertwincd. Then she put 
her head on her hands to pray to almighty God. When she 
raised her head from the tahle, there was such thunder and 
lightning and such a downpour of raln that neither venerable 
Benedicti nor the brothers who were with him could set (oot 
outdoors. The nun, by bowing her head In her hands. flooded 
the table with tears and In this way changed a clear sky into 
rain The rain did not follow long after her prayer. but the 
coincidence of the prayer and the downpour was such that the 
thunder roared when she raised her head. And the rain fell as 
svon as she raised her head. 

4 When the man of God saw that he could not return to the 
+ manastery because of the thunder and lightning and be- 
cause of the cloudburst, he was dismayed and said: “God forgive 
you. sister. What have you done?" She answered. “Look. | asked 
you and you wouldn't listen. So | asked my Lord and he listened. 
Now leave me if you can, and go back to the monastery." He 
could not, however, go outside the shelter. He was not willing 
to remaln freely there, so he had to remaln against his will, And 
s it happened that they stayed up all night. and they satished 
each other with holy discourse on the spiritual life. 

f Thai is why I said he desired something without being 

J able to attain It. For if we study the mentality of the 
venerable man, there is no douht that he wanted the same 
finc weather to continue as When he came down. But instead 
of what he wanted. he encountered a miracle wrought by 
almighty God at the heartfelt prayer ofa woman. lt is not sur- 
prising that the waman wha wished to visit longer with her 
brother was mare eflecuse than he was on that occasion. Far 
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according to the saving of John. ^. . . God is love” (I John 
4:8). So ft was entirely rlght that she who loved more should 
accomplish morc. 

PETER: | confess that what vou say pleases me very much! 


FN TX! | GREGORY The next day the holy 

X X AI v^] woman returned to her convent. 
and the man of God went back to the monastery, Three days 
later he was standing in the monastery when he looked up and 
saw the soul of his sister leave her body and flv to the heavenly 
heights in the form of a dove. Elated by her gloritication. he 
gave thanks to almighty God with hymns and songs of pratse. 
Then he announced her death to the brothers. 

^) He immediately sent them to bring her body to the mon- 
< asterv. And he had them place it in the tomb he had pre- 
pared for himself. In that sax 1t came about that those wha 
had always been of onc mind in the Lord were not even bodily 
separated in their tomb. 


COMMENTARY 


The story of Bencdict and Scholastica rs one ot the best known 
eplsodes In Dialogue H. Since i! is virtually the only source 
we have for thls woman who Is the patron of the Benedictine 
nuns the story gets repeated every feast of St. Scholastica 
(February 1). In itself it is a well-developed and 1ather com: 
pelling tale, and since it occurs as the fast ot the miracle sto- 
ries in this book. it mus! have had considerable Importance In 
the mind of St. Gregory. Since it is the (ast miracle. It serves 
as a transition ta the next and last section of Dialogue IT. which 
contains some visions. And It segues into Gregorys account of 
the death of his hero. St. Benedict. 

Even though this whole second book of the Dialogaes is de- 
voted to trumpeting the holiness and virtue af Benedict, this 
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particular story does not add to his luster. In fact. he comes 
out second bes to his sister In this case. As we will see. this 
docs nol mean thal Benedict was a lesser saint than she, but 
i) does take some of the edge ulf of his towering reputation 
for holiness, Indeed, Gregory Includes this story precisely to 
make the polnt that even the great saints could noi always do 
what they wanted. Actually. this is not the first time Gregors 
made this paint In this book. In (wo earlier places he showed 
that Paul. David. Nathan. and Elisha were not given the grace 
for which they asked God." This does not imply any fault on 
thelr part. It merely stresses that the salnts themselves are 
helpless without the grace of almights God. 

[t is also possible to look at this story with feminine 
eyes. OF at least [rom the standpoint of Scholastica. [n her 
case, there is no failure: she prays fervently co almighty God 
and he immediately grants her what she asks. [ven though 
Renedict complains rather miserably that what she asks Is 
out of place. nevertheless it still happens.’ In other words, 
God wil) decide what prayers to answer and what prayers to 
ignore No matier how difficult Benedict finds It to under- 
stand the present situation, he is clearly shown to he less 
than wise. 

If the stary shows Scholastica excelling her brother in 
lave. it also serres Lo somewhat humanize Benedict. For one 
thing, it shows him insisting on a polni of the Rule that says 
that the monk should not remain outside the monastery any 
more than Is absoluteis necessai y." All through Gregory's 
account. Benedict is shown to be somewhat of a stickler for 
the customs and the cules of the monasti order, We saw thls 
especially at Vicovaro. where it nearly got him Kllled.!* But 
Benedicts puncilllousness surfaces throughout the book. 
even to the point of bringing about severe punishments when 
monks and nuns violate the rules as he understands them. " 
But in this case. Benedicts love for the Rule seems to pass 
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over the Ine into legalism At the very least. his insistence on 
the law is shown to be rather lame in the face of the Jove that 
Scholastica shows. 

1t should also not go untemarked that this is a very funny 
story! What cuuld he more hilarious than the comeuppance of 
a domineering brother in the face of a sister who was wiser in 
the ways of the heart? The verv spectacle of rain pouring down 
in an Instant to prevent the monks trom running home fs quite 
delicious. [ust as there is something awesome about monastic 
(or military) discipline. there is also sumething utterly ridicu- 
lous about it when it wanders off into hair-splitting and sllly 
ripidity. But in this case Benedicrs legalism not only violated 
common sense: [t violated love. And Gregory makes it cleat 
that Benedict deserved what he got, 

Of course. we also can say that he learned his lesson. If be 
had not. he might have sat there all night wet and fuming. But 
he did not. Gregory says ihal the holy twins spent the night 
happlly discoursing on the Joys of heaven. So the story has x 
happy ending. Indeed, it really must end this way. since It is 
meant to introduce the topic of the death uf both Scholastica 
and Benedict in that sense. it is clear that Scholastica had a 
strong premonition of this tact. That is ihe real reason why she 
did not want to lease off thelr conversation, tor she knew It 
would go on far all eternity, 

As usual, it is possible to add a bit more depth and defini - 
tion to these stories by means of comparison. First. we might 
recall a similar story from the beginning of Dialogue H. In 
chapter 1.1- 3. Benedict deals with another important woman 
in his life, namely, his housekeeper. But when her love threat- 
ens to Smother Alm or hold him back in hls quest for God, or 
at [east for ascetic purity, he slips away from her. At that point, 
Gregory makes this escape look like a rather good Idea. Even 
though the reader might sce it as somewhat callous, at least N 
seems 10 [cad to another stage of Benedict's growth 
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Now, however. when Benedict attempts to sllp away from a 
woman, namely. Scholastica. he is unable to do so, On the sur- 
face. he [s prevented from doing so because ft is pouring rain. 
But on a deeper level. one might suspect that God thwarted 
Benedict this time because his leaving would not have been 
what he needed. After a long period ol progress in personal 
and legislative discipline. Benedict had reached a stage where 
he needed a lessan in love. he Rule had taken him as far as 
it could. and now he needed to give hImsctf over to love.'# 
Indeed. he needed to give himself over to the love God had for 
him and the love hls sister had for htm. At thls final stage of 
his maturity. the great legislator needed to became like a little 
child again. He also needed to become mare human so that he 
could better enjoy the company of God in heaven. 

someone with a good híhlical memory might also notice 
the similarity of this story with ane of the gospel episodes 
We remember that Jesus once had his feet anointed by a local 
waman Who crashed Ihe banquet of the Pharisee to do so 
{Luke 7:36- $0]. When the Pharisee sourly upbraided Jesus 
for permitting this undignified scene to take place, the Master 
answered: ^. . . hersins. which ace many, ace forgiven. tor 
she loved much. . .” (Luke 7:47). Scholastica, of course, was 
nor à loose woman. But she did love much: in fact she loved so 
much that God could not refuse her prayer. 

[F we want to push the comparison further we could also 
sav that Benedict played the part of the Pharisee in this epi- 
sode al Monte Cassino. '? Of course, he was somewhat more 
jusufied in his pious horror at what his sister had done. but he 
was still morally muddled. It does seem that Gregory I5 quite 
Will ng to admit that moral legalism can find itself at logger- 
heads with the Gospel Itself, When he quotes First John thar 
“God Is love.” he Is pointing to the bedrock ethos on which 
the entire Christian entecprise rests. And he Is also providing 
us with a helpful principle tor monastic fife After all. the final 
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purpose of monasticism is not discipline. it ls divine contem- 
plation. Scholastica did nol urge Benedict to forget about his 
rules so they could indulge In dissipation. She was intent on 
sharing the happiness af the vision of God that both of them 
so ardently longed for. 





Nocte Pher nedin 


prospering ab are sub uno 
Mox sohis rado quigid in orbe latet; 
German scspiceens antmam super astra horen 
7 ^Deferri ange Io, ardet are JUNA . 


In the dead of night Bencdict I praying by lls window while rhe re~i 
of fhe monastery seeps. While al the window, he sees a flood of lgh 


and the soul of a bishop being carried by angels to heaven in a ball of 
fire [XNXV- 3] 


Section iy 


The Vision of the World 
in the Light of God 


X X XV 7 On another occasion, the deacon 
28 47 uf i Servandus. who was also abbot of 
his monastery, which had been built by the patrician Liberius 
in the Campania, came to visit Benedict as was his custom. He 
spent time at the monastery so they could exchange the sweet 
wards of the spirltual life, for he was also a man who deeply 
understood the heavenly graces. And by discussing the sweet 
food of the heavenly fatherland they could at least taste It with 
longing, cven if they could not enjoy it perfectly. 

When the ume fac sleep came, Benedict went to rhe 
< upper story of the tower and Deacon Servandus stayed 
on the lower level. A stairway connected the lower with the 
upper part. In ftont of the tower was a large house wherc rhe 
disciples of both abhots were sleeping. When the brothers 
were stili asteep. the man of God. Benedict, got up to watch 
In prayer before the time for the Night Office. Standing at rhe 
window and praying to almighty God in the middle of the 
night, he suddenly saw a light pour down that routed all the 
shadows. If shone with such splendor that it surpassed dar- 
light. even though [Cwas shining in the darkness. 
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y Awonderful ding followed in this vision. for as Benedict 
) reported later. the whole world was brought before hls 
cves as If collected In a single ray af sunlight. As the venerable 
father gazed intently in the dazzling splendor of this light. he 
saw the soul of Germanus. bishop of Capua. carried to heaven 

in a fireball by angels, 
Then, wishing to enlist a witness for such a miracle. 
^4 Benedict loudly called Deacon Servandus. repeating his 
name two or three times. When the latter had been aroused 
by this cry that was so unusual fur Benedict. he went upstairs 
and look a look. What he saw was but a fraction of the light. 
While Servandus stood stunned by such a miracle. the man of 
God recounted to him the whole sequence ot events Benedict 
immediately sent a Message to the pious man [heopropus, 
who lived in the tow n of Cassino. Ile should send someone 
that very night to the city of Capua to find our what happened 
to Bishop Germanus and report back. This was done. aud the 
messenger found that Bishop Germanus had indeed died. Upon 
closer enquiry, he Ecarned that hc had died at the very moment 
when the man of God had learned of his ascent to heaven. 
r PETER. This is a wonderful thing. and ! am absolutely 
J amazed by R! Rut hat you have told me that the whole 
world was revealed to him gathered In a single ray of sun 
Hghi—this ts quite beyond my experience or even my Imagina- 
tion. Exacily how could one man take In the whale world? 
^ GREGORY Hold fast to what fam telling you. Pete: 
( to à person who secs (he Creator, every creature looks 
narrow bv comparison. No matter how little divine fight she 
sees with, even thing created seems small. For the capacity 
af the mind is expanded by the light of interior contempla - 
tion 11 is so enlarged by God that it becomes greater than the 
warld. Indeed. the soul becomes greater than Itself through 
comemplation. For when the contemplative soul is ravished 
by the light ul God. it ls dilated. When it looks down in Its 
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elevated state It understands the Insignificance of things in a 
way ft cuuld not when [t remained below. Now, a person who 
could see a hery ball and angels mounting to heaven, that anc 
certainly must have been sceing with the tight of God. So why 
Is It surprising that he saw the whole world cuncentrated be- 
fore him If he himself was lifted out of the world in the light 
of the spirit? 
rp When lt is said that the whole world was collected be- 

fore his eyes. this does not mean that heaven and carth 
were shrunk, but that the sau! was expanded. Swept up into 
God, it can easily see whatever is Beneath God. Thus to that 
light that lights things for the exterior eyes. there corresponds 
an interior light In the mind. When it has raised the saul on 
high. it shows her how narrow are all things below. 

PETER: I can see that it was uselul for me to not under- 
8 »tand what you said. For your explanation because of my 
dullness has clarified things so much. But now that you have 
made things plain to me. please return to your narrative of the 
ints life. 


COMMENTARY 


We come now lo one of the most memorable af all the scenes 
of Gregors Life of Benedict, and Indeed one of the most famnus 
episades in all of hagiography. Shortly before hls death, Bene- 
dict has a remarkable vision of the light of heaven. And in this 
light he sees gathered up the whole world. He also sees the 
soul of his friend Germanus ascending to heaven. 

Before we plunge Into the significance ol this vision. we 
might ask about Its historicity; In other wards. did it actually 
happen? In fact, we have reason to wonder, since we Know for 
sure that Bishop Germanus died in AD 541. Rut It is also quite 
certain that Benedict himself did not die before AD $42.!' 
This, of course. does not prove that Benedict did not have a 
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vision of Germanus, Very likely Gregory has simply moved that 
vision ro the end of Bencdicts lite so as to corroborate hls 
theme of the last things and also the death of Benedict him- 
self This Is an example of Gregory's creatlve rearrangement of 
the details of the Ife of the salnt in order to develop certain 
spisitual themes. 

Ag we have moved through Dialogue H. we have notced 
that varlous themes and motifs tend to repeat themselves. This 
kind of syntaxis gives (he narrative the underlying feeling of 
continuity and |! contributes to a subconscious sense of struc- 
ture. As another example. this particular story has the same 
structure as rhe preceding onei" [n both cases. Benedict is vis- 
ited by a spiritual friend (Scholastica and Servandus). He has 
long discussions of the things of God with both of them In the 
daytime, and in both cases there Isa miracle at aight. Benedict 
has a vision of the ascension of a soul in both episodes. And 
he sends messengers to learn about a death both times, There 
can be little question that Gregory has arranged both storles 
on the same framework. 

Still, there is a big diflerence here from the Scholastica 
story In that our hero was “defeated” in the first case but here 
he "iriumphs." From the standpoint of hagiographic thinking, 
it simply would nor have been appropriate to end the Ife af 
the sal nt with a negative example. So the book comes to an 
end (almost) with an example of the saint at the helght ol his 
contemplative life. Not only !« this stacy the final and culm! 
nating episode of Benedict's fife. itis also a major advance on 
his own development. We have seen thal Scholastica taught 
him something about Jove, Now we can say that he has come 
IO à deeper understanding of the world itself, In the Prologue. 
Gregory says about the young saint that “He despised the glory 
of the warld as so much dust.” 4 more Ilteral translation at 
that point would have been: “He looked down on the flower 
of the world as so much dust. "' At that point onc might have 
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heen forgiven a bit of skepticism. tor the callow youth hardly 
knew the true beauty of the world. 

Naw at (he end of his lfe. Benedict again looks at the 
world! Morc precisely, he is granted a special vision of It. 
Al first this vision might seem to be another dow nyrade of the 
world. After all. It 1s said to be tocuscd in a single ray of the 
ilgür coming from heaven. SUN. one might wonder whether 
“small” in this case means “paltry.” *' After alf. the world that 
the astronauts first saw from the moon was also quite small, 
but it was lovely enough to have sent them Into raptures. And 
] think that it [5 warranted here also to claim that Benedict has 
come to a new appreciation ef the beauty of creation at the 
end of his life. At least we cannot say that Benedict positively 
despised the world all through his life 

At any rate, we can now turn our attention ro the three ele- 
ments of Benedict's vision. First, be rises before Night Vigils 
and sees a great light fram heaven. As a matter of fact. Gregory 
tells us of another monk, named Victorinus Aemilianus. who 
did the same thing. * As in this story. there Isa witness in the 
person of the monk's abbot. But there 15 also a great diflerence 
trom Benedict. far Victorinus is said to be a great sinncr who 
came to the manastle life to atone for hls past life. His vision 
and the message that accompanies it assures him that his sin 
has been forgiven. Benedict. however. is not a great sinner but 
a great coniemplative for whom the vision Is à prelude to his 
tuture with God in heaven. 

When we come to the second feature of the vision. namely, 
the sight of the whole creation concentrated in a single ray 
of light. we are reminded ol a famous story from classical Ht- 
€rature,''* [n his De Republica. Cicero tells of the “Dream of 
Scipio.” in which this old Roman noble was granted a vision 
of his grandfather, Scipio the Lider. In thls dream, which he 
had in his youth." he too was shown the earth and told that 
no matter how glorious ft looks. |t really is small and so is 
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his glory. So Scipio is warned not 10 rely on the praises of the 
world. All one can do is to serve the Roman Republic to the 
best of one's ability and then one will “go to heaven.” Or more 
precisely, one wil! rise to heights of the stars from whence one 
has emanated in the first place. 

Before we go further. the reader might wonder what on 
earth (pardon the pun!) a story trom pagan Rome is doing in 
the pious context of Gregory's Dialogue! As a matter of fact. 
this whole episode is quite unusual in that no biblical war- 
rants are brought forward to holster the story. And in this 
case It does appear that a completely non-Christian tale lies 
somewhere in the background. Bui would the pious Gregory 
have known such a tale? Very likely. since Cicero was required 
reading in the education of all children in late antiquity. As 
an aristocrat, Gregory had received the best education Rome 
had to offer. And Jerome. who had a bad conscience ahout 
the amount of pagan literature he knew, still quotes this same 
Dream of Scipio in one of his letters. 

While [t seems fairly certaln that Gregory Is influenced 
by Cicero in this case. there is still a great deal of difference 
in these two stories. ** First of all. Benedict does not have a 
"dream" but a "vision." Indeed. Gregory seems quite anxlous 
tQ prove this víslon did noi take place In a dream: that [s why 
he places such heavy emphasis on the presence of servandus as 
a witness. Note that Benedict does not Just tell his friend what 
he saw. Servandus also sees the heavenly light. although in 
an attenuated form '"" And {tis obvious that Benedict himscif 
wants to make sure he was not dreaming and also that other 
people know he was not dreaming." 

But the morc important difference between Sciplo and 
Benedict lies in the simple fact that the dream of the former is 
cosmic. While the visian of the latter Is mystic, What does thls 
mean? It does not mean that Sclpio and his creator Cieero do 
not have an clevated notion ef trum and reality. Far from it! 
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They have an amazing cosmic vision, and a very exalted vlew 
of clvic duty. One might almost say that they are involved ina 
kind of secular sanctity. 

Nonetheless, these old Romans did not belleve in the tran- 
scendent. They did not believe that the world was created hy 
an all-powerful pod Rather. they thought that the world is 
eternal, with no beginning and no end. And when Scipios 
grandfather promised him an exalted future, he was not think- 
ing of what we call heaven. Yer they did think that humans 
possess something like a soul. They even speculated that this 
soul is spherical. and that these spheres will cventuaily ascend 
to the highest-* heavens. 

For his part. however, Benedict does not have a cosmic 
dream or even a cosmic vIslon. He is fully within the realm of 
Christian mysticism. and so what he sees is not of this world at 
all. When he sees the whole of creation summed up In à tiny 
ball, the context Is simply the Immensity of God himself. We 
know that Benedict will «oon leave this world, but he will not 
ascend ta the stars. He will go to be with Gud. his creator. In 
heaven. 

Before we leave this magnificent vision, we should note 
that it also has a counterpart In earlier monastic literature. 

In fact. a similar vision ofa soul ascending to God occurs in 
the famous Life of Antony! written by Bishop Athanasius of 
Alexandrla a long time before Dialogue il. In that case. Antony 
sees the saul of his [Iriend Amoun, the founder of the monastic 
colony of Nitria. mounting to heaven in glory. Since this Life 
was very well known al! over the Christian world by the time 
of Gregory, It could have been In the back of his mind. At any 
rate, Athanasius was certainly thinking of the Christian heaven 
when he showed Amoun ascending. 





ram hast viam B eats ab ortu 

bam sra commendat vi Eg borea manus . 
Jon y MicuMQue se gui cupit, fuc se fege - "ueniet; 

e Saas alter rit, y pastor m orbe pis- 


With all the renown galned by hls misacles, Benedict is noi less 
outstanding fos the wisdom of his teach ng. He hands down his 
wachings in the rule he gives his brothers and sisters. [XNXVi 11 


| 
Section 16 


Death. Glory, and the Life Beyond 


~ eo NS V GREGORY: | would love to tell 
4 X A | 7 | more stories about this vener- 
able father, Peter. but | am deliberately skipping certain 
points sa as to hurry on to recount the deeds af others 

But [ don t want you tà miss the fact that among the many 
miracles that made Dim famous, the man of Gods teaching 
also flashed forth brilliantly For he wrote a Rule tor monks 
that was outstanding for its discretion and limpid in its dic- 
ton. If anyone wants to examine his life and customs more 
closciv. they can find in the same Rule all that he modeled 
by his conduct. For the holy man could In no way teach 
ather than lic lived. 


VY NOUS EE 1 Now inthe same year when he 
ZN NN MN LL D waste die. he announced the 
day of his most holy death to certain disciples who lived with 
him. And he did the same tor some who lived at à distance. Hc 
insisted that those who were present not hroadcast what they 
had heard. And he told those absent by what sort of sign they 
would know his soul was leaving his body. 
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Six days hefore his death. he commanded that hijs grave 
— heapened. Soon he was seized with fever. and he was 
exhausted by !ts burning heat. He became weaker as the days 
went by, and on the sixth day he had his disciples carry him 
into the oratory. There he fortified himself for death by receiv- 
ing the Body and Blood of the Lord. Then. with his weak body 
held up by his disciples, he stood with hls hands raised toward 
heaven and breathed forth his last as he prayed. 

Now, on that same day an identical vision of him was 

granted to two of ihe brothers, one of whom was staying 
in the monastery and the other at a distance. They saw a rar- 
pered street brilliant with countless lamps. It led from the east 
side of his monastery straight up to heaven. Standing on it was 
an old man in shining garments who asked them If thev kaew 
whose path It was they were looking at. But they told him they 
did not know. He said to them: “This is the path on which 
Benedict. beloved of the Lord. is going up lu heaven.” Thus 
they who were absent understood from the sign given them 
that the haly man had diced. They did so just as the disciples 
who were present saw tt with their own eyes. 

4. Hewas buried In the oratory of blessed Jolin the Bap: 
i tizer. which he hImselt had constructed on the destroyed 

altar of Apollo. 


f A r M Just às he did splendtd mir- 
iN 4 X | | | | acles in the cave of Subiaco 
where he first lived, he still does them for those whose faith 
requires them. Lately something happened that I will now 
recount. A certain woman lost her mind and went completely 
mad. Day and night she roamed the mountains and valleys, the 
Woods and the fields, She only slept when fatigue made her 
rest. One dav she got far off the beaten path and came to the 
cave of the blessed man Father Benedict. Not knowing where 
she was. she went in. When she came out in the morning. she 
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was in her right mind. as if she had never been insane. And 
for the rest of her lfe she remalned in the good health she had 
received. 

^ PETER: Why do we often Bind the same thing In the pa- 
P4 (ronage of the martyrs? They give more favors by their 
relics than by thelr sing bodies, and thes perform greater 
signs apart from thelr graves. 

P GREGORY, Peter. there is no doubt that the holy mar- 

J tyes can perform preat miracles where they Hle buried. 
Likewise. they grant countless miracles to those whe seek 
them “ith pure moties. But weak minds may doubt that the 
martyrs are accessible to prayers in places where their bodies 
are not present. Su they must show preate! signs where weak 
minds can doubt their presence As for those whose minds are 
fixed on God. the more faith they have. the better they know 
that the martyrs are not deaf to petitions. even when their 
graves are elsewhere. 

That Is why the Truth himself. In order to bolster the 

faith of his disciples. said ta them: ^... . if ldo not go 
away, the Counselor will not come to you. .. " (John t6: 7). 
Since we know that the Hols Spirit always proceeded from the 
Father and from the Son. why does the Son say he will depart 
so that he might come who never departs from the Son? Be 
cause the disciples ionged to always see the Lord with physical 
eyes. because (hey saw him in the flesh. So he was quite justi- 
fied in saving to them: “If 1 do not yo away, the Counselor will 
not came to you.” It is as If he would sav: “If 1 do nor physi- 
cally depart, | cannot show yau the love af the Spirit. For un- 
less you cease to sec me in the flesh. you will never learn to 
love me spiritually.” 

[ PETER: I fully agree. 

) GREGORY: We need to stop talking fora while if we 
want to recount thé miracles of other saints. [et us recoup our 
powers of speech by silence. 
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COMMENTARY 





In ancient biography and hagiography, there are two basic ete- 
ments: deeds and character." That Js to say that the life of the 
hero is developed by speaking of the great things he or she ac- 
complished, plus an attempt at describing the person's moral 
aud spiritual qualftics. What is more, in many Lives, the sec- 
ond element is deferred to the end of the account. Just before 
the death of the hero or salnt. the author teles to summarize 
the qualities that made that person memorahlc. 

In the case of S, Benedict. we find a variation of this pat- 
tern. Of course. Dialogue Hi tells us about Benedict's mighty 
deeds; indeed. it [s one long siting of miracles. But when 
Gregors comes to the end of the account, he does not fulfill 
the other half of the traditional assignment. Instead of a sketch 
of Benedict's spirttual physiognomy. the Pope tells us that 
Benedict wrote 3 wonderful monastic Rule. And he cleverly 
adds that if we want to know whal the saint was [lke all we 
have ta do is to read Als Rule. For he surely did not live other 
than he legislated. 

In extolling Benedict's Rule. Gregory uses two memo- 
table expressions. "The Rule is outstanding for Its discretion 
and li mpid in its diction.” The first claim does not ralse any 
surprise. since most Commentators on the RB praise it tor 
its moderation. This Is generally true, but there are «ome 
passages of RB that betray a certain ferocity and even fanat! 
cism.' As for the beauty of the language of the Rule, that 
might surprise us. Not only Is rhe diction of that document 
rather ordinary. but we might also wonder where Benedict 
learned 1o write so well. Wasn't he the one who cut short his 
classical education In Rome? “ 

AL this poini ft is tempting to recall the now-old study 
of Kassius Hallinger. who questioned whether Gregory had 
ever read the Rule of Benedict * According 10 the German 
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monk, there [5 no proof at all (hat Gregor s monastery on the 
Coeljan Hill (&. Andrew's) followed the Benedictine Rule. 
Furthermore. | his opinion. there are too many detalis In the 
RB that are at variance with what we read in Dialogue !!. This 
internal evidence makes it unlikely that the author was famil- 
iar With the Rule. Ia my own view, the variations are not so 
striking as to rule out «ome connection. But the whale tone of 
the Dialogues is so different from the RB as to make one wan- 
der. For example. the Rule never mentions miracles at all. and 
the Pialogues are full of them 

If 5t. Gregory evades the Task of describing Benedict's char- 
acter. he certainly docs not skimp on the narration of his 
death. He speaks of “his very holy death." and every detail 
that he gives us corroborates that clalm. Unlike almost all the 
other saints in the Dialogues, Benedict knows about hls death 
long in advance and he knows ahout It in precise detall, '™ 
Indeed. It almost seems as if Benedict sort of stage- manages 
his own death by having his disciples open his 19mb and 
carry him Into the oratory to dic. tar from being “snatched by 
death." he calmly summons death. and death obediently ar- 
tives to claim him. 

Perhaps Gregory wishes ro parallel Benedict's death with 
that of Jesus Christ In fact. we can notice the following 
similarities: both die with their arms outstretched: both die 
praying: both make preparation for their death sIx days in ad- 
vance: hath know the how of thelr death, and finally both 
ascend Into heaven. But perhaps the most remarkable language 
used fur the death of Benedict that ties It 10 the death of Christ 
is found in the expression “he breathed forth his last as he 
prayed.” Although the term sprritus for the tast breath is not 
so unusual. |t rarely occurs in the Dialogues. Bul lt does occur 
In famous passages of the gospels: Matthew 27: 50 and john 
19:30. So there Is an apparent wish on Gregory's part to bring 
in Jesus Christ at this point. 
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li should be carefully noted, however. that the purpose 
of this comparison is not to make some kind of quas!-divine 
claim for Benedict Instead of that. we can say thal Gregory 
Wants to replace Benedict with Christ at the ead of his narrative. 
We remember that he did the same thing al the end of chapter 
VHL which was the end of the Subiaco cvele. Now at the end of 
the larger Monte Cassino cycle. the same literary technique is 
employed. [his point will be expanded further on. 

in addition to being carefully planned. Benedicts death 
In this account can only he called spectacular. Of course, it is 
deeply plous in that he dies Just after receiving the Viaticum 
o1 Holy Communion. But It is also made ta took hetat¢ by 
the fact that he dics standing up. praying with hls arms raised 
19 heaven. The person wit? a well-stocked biblical memory 
will Immediately (nk of Moses praying for victory over the 
Amalekites 1n the desert of Sinai In Exodus 17:12. But Moses 
sits. and he does nol dic. Actually, there are a couple of other 
famous analogues to Benedict's death. When the tough old 
Roman emperor Vespasian came to die. he refused to lje down 
because “an emperor must dic standing up." ™ Moreover St. 
Martin of Tours was also like Benedict in that he insisted on 
praying al! during his death agony, We know that Benedict 
loved St Martin, for he named one of his chapels at Monte 
Cassino alter him." Cike Martin, Benedict prays right upio 
the end, 

We have seen that much about Benedict's death. oc at feast 
Gregory s account of it. conforms to other ancient descrip- 
tions. But (here 1s one aspect ol hls passing that is so unique as 
to be almost shocking. 1 refer to the vision that two of his dis- 
ciples are given al the time he Is dying Long before the final 
event. Grevory says that he explained ta his disciples what 
would happen. This lorewarning was also extended to dis- 
ciples living at a distance. and he also showed them by “what 
satt of sign they would know his soul was Ieaving his body." 


—^-- 
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That is exactly what happened. Just after the salut died, 
Gregory tells us thal iwa monks, one at Monte Cassino and 
another at a distance, saw a vision of a wonderful avenue 
stretching up to heaven. This marvelous street rose up to the 
cast and was paved with rich carpets and lighted by lamps. At 
this point. the reader expects the narrator to complete the vi- 
slon with the sight of Benedict's soul ascending this glorious 
avenue. Alter all. we have already heen told about the souls 
of Scholastica and Germanus winglag their way up to heaven. 
However, nothing marc Is sald. [t 1s as if the main protagonist 
is suddenly removed fram the pleture. Where Is Benedicr? “' 

That 1s connected to the question that is addressed to the 
two disciples by a mysterious man standing oa Ihe mystic 
roadway: They readily admit that they do not kaow where the 
road is leading or who will take it. Obviously. their naivete is 
calculated to draw forth the explanation that this [s Benedict’s 
load to heaven." It fs never explained. though. why there is 
no sign of the saint making his wav on the heavenly road. The 
answer to that question will be dealt with in what remains of 
this chapter. 

But first Gregory must add a few points to his presentation. 
First, he mentions rather brusquely and without elaboratton 
that Benedict was buried at Monte Cassina ia the chapel o! 
John the Baptist. Then he rather quirkily feels that he must 
add yct another miracle to his account. The story concerns 
a madwoman who happened to wander Into Benedict's vuld 
cave in the wilderness of Sublaco. Apparently, the place was 
still deserted and quite open to whoever happened (o enter 
in. At anv rate. this woman had absolutely no idea of what 
she was getting intu. But when she came out in the morning, 
she was completely cured ot her mental illness (ar diabolical 
passessian? ). 

Why must Gregory attach this fairly run-of-the mill heal- 
Ing miracle to the life of his salnt just after he has buried thc 
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man? For the very good reason thal this episade illustrates an 
important point he wishes to make before depart! np the story 
of Benedict. For Gregory, it is crucial that this miracle hap- 
pened in a place where Benedict wasnt. Even though he had 
once lived there and (hat yas e the place a ceriain aura. now 
his hanes were located somewhere else (Monte Cassino). So 
the miracle nappened entirely apart from his body, living or 
dead. It happened purely through his spiritual influence with 
almighty Gad. 

But Gregory does not lease it at that. Not only can the 
saints and marty rs work“ wonders apart trom their bones, 
they are even more potent by their absence. Now we sec what 
Gregory meant to symbolize with hls add omission of Bene- 
dict's soul from the vision of the stairway to heaven. In fact. 
Gregory Is able to bolster this particular point with à powerful 
Argument drawn directly trom the Bible. In John 16:7, at the 
Last Supper before he dics and is taken to heaven. Jesus says 
This to the disciples: lí 1 do not go away, the Counselor will 
not came to you.” The profound spiritual significance of this 
remark is fully exploited hv Gregory. To quore Vogie. on 
whom this boak has relied so heavily. "the meaning of the Life 
ot Benedict. and of the Gregorian hagiography in its entirety, 
is ta lead us trom the admiration of the power of the salnts to 
the spiritual love of Christ " 

Seen in another way. iL is better for us that we are separated 
from the hody of Benedict and alsu the body of Jesus Christ 
Although such an absence ts hard for us in our present physical 
condition. it has the salutary effect of increasing our faith. For 
falth Js precisely thc gift of loving one who ts not present and 
dwelling spiritually with one whom we cannot see. We may 
sometimes naively think that it would have heen much heuer 
for us Lo have lived with Benedict and with Jesus. hut not nec- 
essarily. "Blessed are those who have not seen and yet believe" 
(John 20:29). 
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At the risk of ending this commentary on à sour or even 
frivolous note. the following corollary could be added. 
St. Gregory the Great is sometimes called "Ihe Father of 
Medieval Christianity.” Yet to judge from the influence of this 
hnal teach!ng of his in Dialogue li. he did not carry the day. 
For if there was anything that medieval Christians loved, i1 
was the bones of the martyrs and saints. Morcover. the bones 
af 5t. Benedict eventually became a source of a famous con- 
troversy when the monks of the Abbey of Fleury In France 
claimed to have them in their possession." To this day. there 
Is a prominent reliquary of Benedict a1 Fleury (St. Benoit sur 
loire), but the monks of Monte Cassino stoutly affirm that the 
authentic bones still reside on top thelr high All (n the Mallan 
Campania. 


Cie Peter Bereit, et cce Sc ool Mica uroo, 
Ws Qua placuere Deo, mente ftuuntur eo! > 
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Praised by Innumerable monks und nuns on carth below. Si. Benedlcl 
and 5t Scholastica glory [n the heavenly presence of God. the Father, 
Son. and Holy spirit. Amen. [NXNM ICA] 
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stantly driven out of the choir by a Little black boy. agaln the deel! In dis- 
guise. Sue Diol UAV. In that story nobody but Renedici can see the devil. 
bul Maur is finally granted the vision after a couple days of prayer 
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“= The Gregertan Diatugues and the Origins uf Benedictine Maias sat 
iLeiden: Brill, 2003), 235. 

" Vogue. Life, 129 

* According ro Dal. 1.9. 10 13, twelve selidi were the price of a hoise. 
Scc Vogüe, Dia) U.205nl. 

"* At least that is the suggestion «f Vogue. Life. 130. 

a" see Dial XX] 

"^ all this Is In compliance with RB 31. which does not pesmi the 
cellater to override the arders of the abbot But onc can understand thc 
predicament ot the bursar when the superior Is one of (ase sal nts who 
tends co give away not only the shirt off his own back, but the shirts 
ott the backs of the community. A modern case like this can be seen in 
Cardinal Dusmet. OH. who was the despair of his owu bursaf 1n Catania 
Sec Cardinal Giusepp: Dusmet. 3 Niciliaa Borremeo (London, 1938). 

“" See Vogtic, Life, 139 

* (bid. 

“Trusieas parunentum loi in que encubuerunt. Unlike malera people, 
rhe ancients thought nothing of prostiating dull length on the floor in 
prayer. Indeed. this seems to be Implied hy Ihe teaching of RB 20.5. "In 
community, however prayer should always be brief and when the supe- 
tior gives the signat. all should rise togeihiec." The reference is probably 
10 prostrating during tlie Divine Office; See Kardong. Renedict’s Rule. 217 

1 Jhe author staved at Monte Cassino fora week in 19276, | remember 
Ihat even In mx second siory room, rhe outside wall was al [east hve feet 
thick. When f closed the «huriers for my siesta, | had to use a blanket. 
Even though te was ninety degrees outside. there was still enough chill 
tit Giose thlek walls in June 10 produce an Icebox effect. And | remember 
paving down on the cliffs below. thinking of Benediers otl flask. 

"fast 4.25 This Is the same John who fipures promInencly in tbe 
Luusigc Hisiory ot Palladius, See note 80 ahove. See Vogue. Life. 132. 

E1 Thus RB 43.2 wants chose who come late to Office to he publicly 
shamed See my article entitled "Coming Late. Renedicts Prohibition 
against Tardiness ^ Regular Benedicte Studia 18 (1994): 115-27, See also im 
article. “The Healli of Shame in the Rule uf Benedict." American Benedic- 
tne Reriew 53:4 [December 2002); 453-74. 

* See Sulpicius Severus, Dial 111-2 The reader should not be contused 
by this refecence co Dial. IL since Sulpicius labeled his book the same as 
that of Gregory: But nwo hundred years separaced them, Sulpicius writing 
in about AD 405 and Gregory in AD $93. See Vague. Dfe, 133. 
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“Lita Martim 6.1 See Vogue. Life. 116. 

t See Migi HAVO. 

In Deacon Petecs question that inaugurates thls secttua, he speaks 
of willpower" fenluntatis ,— muti. but k soon becomes plain that 
Gregory teally means power bestowed by God 

!* [his trugtusal analysis Is that of Vogue, Life. 143744. 

'* Vogue is certainly worthy of thas description. as he proves jn hl 
discussion of this chiasnile material fo Life. 145-47. 

“Here the structure Is not continuous but spread over twenty chap- 
ters IXI-XXNI, su It 16 not ac all gh lous, But Vogue shows ihai there ls 
alsa secondary chlasm operating here namely, sesurrection. humlllated. 
multiplied. humiliated. resurrection. 

Ee Ac «ume examples, Vogue. Life. 15212. lists Lupicinus, Colum- 
ban. and Eligius as salnrs wha fcced prisoners from thelr chains. On 
page 147, Vogue lisis the Allowing saints as successful Inteccessors 
for prisoners Martin. Severinus. Caesarius, Fortunatus Paullnus. and 
Sanctulus. 

" Vogue. Life, 148. Is critical of Gacgory’s use ot this parallel, But he 
does not invoke Exodus as a better biblical parallel. 

™ Perhaps die incongruity od this stotv. and even its terrible harsh- 
ness. can be partly ate buicd to the literary genre of he Acts of thc 
Apostles. Atleast 1n some sections. t has the quality ol picaresque 
folkules where not (oO much attentlon Is paid 10 the werall effect ol 
the story. [f it makes a polnt. the reader Is expected to overlook a [ot of 
unpleasant «ide effects. 

“In his attlcle entitled "Donatlon, Dedication, and Damnatio 
Memore- The Cathalic Reconciliation of Ravenna and the Church ot Sant 
Apolojnare Nuovo," Journal of Euntp Christian studies 11 (2005): 7 10. 
Arthur Urbano says thal same of the Gothic reputation for theological 
heterodoxy is due to prejudice of the Byzangine Aistarfans who ceport 
on them. In other words, we mostly know about tne Gochs Iron thei1 
enemies. Of coursc. Popc Gregory was able fo make his own judgments 
on chem, bur he also probably thought of them In terms of the Lombard 
invaders who made his own era su miserable. 

' * fa Didfogne Df 18.1: 7. another nonk named Benedict is beaten up 
by Gothic highwaymen., And Victor de Viris tells us In De perse land. 
1.1-2. that the Arian Sandals destroyed churches and ochet Catholtc bulld - 
ings. They also tortured and killed the clergy for thelr gold. For these 
references, see Vogue Dial. 11 223. note on YAN 
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Notes 1$7 


' The text is In | Kgs 19:17 24. Vogüc. Life. 151, says that this is prob 
ably the biblical srory that most influenced Gregory s tale. In both cases, 
the saint prays after actiny: Elijah oecalhes on che child and Benedict 
prostrates on the child. Jt might be added that Elijah chtdes Yahweh for 
letting the child die. Bat of course this child was the earlier gift of God 
to à barren and aged mother. Benedict has no such history with the son 
At the peasant- 

* One might be tempted to think chat the two storles from Kings 
are sarleties of the same Incident. But the tale of Ellsha is much more 
detalied and pots heavy emphasis on the physical actions of the prophet. 
Not on!j does he prostrate he breathes on several parts oi the body. 
walks atound, and so on. Pecvivus to thls, Elisha sent his servant 10 deal 
with the problem. but nc could do nothing. 

"* |n this sentence I make the disunction between resurrection and 
Tesuscitadion. Steictly speaking. the tarmer is a definitive spirnual event 
xhereln the dead person Is ralsed to everlasting Ite. As for the latter, the 
resuscitated person is iestored to normal earthly life where sne must still 
die like everyone else 

Voge, Life, 151. makes this clalm. and lie Knows the monasile sit 
erature as well as any historian alive today 

™ Life of Martin, 7-8: Dial 11,4. 

™ The sory cif Ulbertinas agsurs in Diu 1.2.8 That of Fortunatus Is 
tound in Dral. ].10. 

* [i should be recalled char Benedict also raised a dead youngster in 
chapter X11. But that resuscitation was curlously muted and barely d- 
«ctibed al al) Perhaps the young monk was only temporarily stunned At 
any rate. that miracle did not happen in the strategic last posltlon where 
I serves as a colminpation ofal] the miracles 

" Vogue. fife 185-56. 

“Paul and David are discussed in XVI 3-9, while Nathan and Elisha 
are the subject of the discussion In NNI. 3-5, 

!* Benedict is noi the only ane who finds Scholasticas request out of 
place. Although he Is generally appreclatixe ol Schulastica’s tole as “one 
who loves more.” vogte seems To slip hack inte the taditional male 
view of her as “self-willed and capricious.” [nother words, he funda- 
mentally agrees with Benedic! see Vogue. Life. 160. 

Shere i5 no absolute prohibition In RB agains( the monk remaining 
uutside the monastery avermipht. Indeed. monks otten had to make lone 
|Ourneys chat took them away for days and weeks. But whether the journey 
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was shot or long, the precept of RB 66.7 is Important: “then shere will 
he no need foi the monks to roam outside, because this is nol ar all good 
fist their souls." In this case. of course. chere was no compel ling reason 
(except lovel to remain nur overnight since We guesthouse Way su close, 

"* Dial JAI [24 

H! That seems to be Uie case in the story of the wayward nuns XXI; 
and the vagrant monk IXNIVI, In both cases che oflenders die In their 
sins and cannot find rest 1n the grave. Benedict absolves them all. but 
l1 was his warning that caused there uniest 17 the first place. Obviously. 
Gregory believes that the abbor was miglit. 

One is reminded bere of the end of the RB itself where chapter 
73 Insists that the Rule is merely a skeich for beylnners. To go beyond 
the rudiments. Benedict refers the reader to other spiritual masters such 
as Basil and Cassian and the Lives of the Fathers, Thes will show the way 
of perfection Bur not cserything In those writers polnts toward love 
Sometimes they are as legalistic as Beneric. 

"' Since Vopuc Life 161. makes this comparison. | feel a bit less 
churllsh tf doing su. 

t Vogüe, Life. 167, Benedict's dates can be roughly computed from 
the encounter with Totla {Brad LAV) that must have happened around 
537 since he invaded Rome (n that pear. Another possible link with 
warld histary may be seen in the hyure of Uberius who is said to be 
the founder of servandus monastery in Campania. In Ep. 9. 73. Gregary 
Teters to à | Iberiuy who had lived in Naples. This «ame man was prefect 
uf Gaul in 515—13. so Libertus cuuld have founded à monastery in Italy in 
the period under discussion here, 

"Vogue, Life. 166 

"" latin: Despexit tase quasi dridum mundum cam flere. The verb despeset ly 
made up of the prefix de tdown! plus spicere look). the Fuglish dernative 
is despise. 

"4s Vogue sharply palms out in Life. 169. muadus here docs nor just 
mean "earth bur the whole of crearlon Including the heavens. 

H [ must confess that my izanslation of XXXV does look like just 
this: "Ip shows her huw narrow are all things below." This renders tie 
latin: £i qaan audisti essent omnia inferiare monstravit. Of course. Gregory 
means to say that the things of God arc Incomparahiv greater than his 
vfeatllan. Bot “narrow” does not mean despicable. 

© This stary Is hound In Gregory's Hyunlies en the Gospels 34.18. Critival 
edition: CESE [3]. 1999. R. Etaix 


Niles 159 


"s ] do not want 1o clal m that | mpself am reminded, since 1 dà nor 
know classical literature all chat well. Tti fact. even Vogue based hls re- 
marks here on a couple oi earlier articles: T. Delforge “Songe de Scipion 
et vision de sal nr Benott ^ Reeye Rénédeune 69 (19591; 361754 (392): P. 
Courcelle, "La vision vesmique de saint Benoit Revue des Etudes Augus- 
unmiennes 13 (1957). 97-117 (10-14! 

hn fact. Sclplo revealed in 129 BC that he nad this dream in 149 BC. 
But even alter twenty years he remembered it vividly, One docs not for- 
get such dreams: 

H jerome Ep. 60.18.2. The reference In De Republica Is 6.8.26. English 
translation: C W. Keyes, Logh Classical Library $33 (Cambridge, MA: Har- 
vatd University Press. 1959). 

~ My remarks here depend on Sogués profound analysis of this caom- 
parison In Ins4Afe. 169— 72, 

* 4 must admit thar the phrase “he saw a sna) part of the light” ipar- 
temque lucis exiguam vidit? Icaves me à hlt bemused. Precisely hw did he 
know tr was a lesser light than what Benedict saw? Probably itis not wise 
ta press such detalls roo hard 

* We also know that Gregory himself several times calls on wit- 
nesses to carrohorale his storles In rhe Dialogues. Still. this does not 
prove conclusively that the startes are historicallp celiable. 

“ Without giving a teterence. Vogue. Life, t71, mentlans that Origen 
also speculates that souls are spherical No doubt this can be atttibuted 
to his Platonlsm 

' iro Anton 6), see note Hc abore, 

! This discussion ts based an Vogue s remarks In Life. 176 77 

"| discuss these passages under the rubric "Controlled Passion” 1n 
my hook. The Beaedutises (Wilmington. DE- Glazles, 1938). 50-55 Far 
his part. Voglie. Life. 127. suggests that discretio can mean “careful sesu- 
uny” Thus RB 58 wants the novice master tu carefully examine the can 
didate to sce li he has the cight qualities far monastic living. 

* On the other hand. the sheer variels of quoted and alluded sources 
employed in the RB shows that Us writer was fairly well read. Vogüe. Life 
177. manages to find an edifyloy moral to AM ihis Ele says that Gad may 
have cowarded the saint (or his renunciation of che world bx endowing 
him with special (iterary abilities. Chat may be tele but It should not 
Influence anyone else 10 shortcut thelr studíes. 

8° "Papst Gregor und dyr l1) Benedikt " See note 16 above. Halllnger 
was also able to shaw that the cult of $1. Benedict only made its 
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historical appearance long after the tl me of Pope Gregory. See “Devel- 
apment of clie Cull and Devotion to SI Benedict.” imerican Benedi tne 
Review 36:2 [E985]- 196-214 

! See Vogue. bile 178-80. 

"See John 12:1-7 

"Suetonius. Lives 24. English translation: f. C. Rolfe Loeb Classical 
Library (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, (944-50). Vespasian 
Was concemed about s Ivie virtue and noc nis future with almighty Gad. 

“ Voyüc. Life, 179- 80, points out that Martins deathbed ordeal lasted 
for sex full dass. during which he cetused to rest at all 1n cantrase, Bene- 
dict’s passage lakes place quickty, There Is [tee struggle involved. 

~ Ihis remarkable detall of the account is discussed by Vogue. Life. 
18(- 8| 

© Such Jlalugues between sagels and men are not uncommon In the 
Bible One of the most famous occurs in Revelation 4:13-14, where the 
by-standers are asked about the identity of the 144.000 salnts In white 
Tohes The same basic pattern ¢ecurs: Q. Who are they? A, You. sif, are 
the one who kaows, Explanaitan: They are the ones 

Vogue. Lift, 184. 

~ The fact thar Gregory downplays the grave of Benedict at Mante 
Cassino suns along the same lines as this argument for faith without 
bones. or even without miracies Bun ffs also well to remember that 
bv the tt mc Gregory wrore (ca, AD $90}. che Lombards had already de- 
stiOyed Monte Cassi to, 50 whatever funeral monument was there. [twas 
neo longer a suitable «Htc of pilgrimage. 

"* Acconding to the legend. Fleury seni a party of monks to rescue 
the bones of Benedict and Scholastica fram Ihe ruins of Monte Cassino 
Inthe seventh century hejore the place was testured in about AD 700. 

Al that time, Uf is said in france. no ane was visiting rhe grave. so it Was 
beter for the hones of Benedict to have à decent shrine In Fleury. OF 
course, Monte Cassino has always believed that it passesses the bones 
When Monte Cassino was excavated aster IT way bombed flac In World 
War IL. bones were found that are now sald to be rhe bores of Benedli 
and Scholastica It all depends on whom you talk to. 
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n his classic Second Book of Dialogues, Pope 

Gregory the Great lionizes Saint Benedict as hero 
and casts him predominantly in the role of miracle 
worker. Yet in his Rule, Benedic! comes across 
more as a practical community organizer and 
premier spiritual father. In this volume, Terrence 
Kardong offers a fresh take on Gregory the Great's 
classic. He alternates between translated sections 
of the Dialogues and his own commentary. Crisp 
and direct, and infused with his wry and ever- 
present sense of humor, Kardong's writing is sure 
to build up the spiritual life of readers and, equally 
important, to make them love St. Benedict. 
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“Entering into the spirit o1 the Dialogues, Fr. Terrence 

offers us a lucid translation and a sensible commentary 

that explores the meaning ot this spiritual classic. His vast 
knowledge allows him to link the text both to the Scriptures 
and to the spiritual tradition. His typical enthusiasm 
underlines the impartance of St. Benedict's spiritual 
development. Finally. Fr. Terrence's clarity makes this work 
accessible ta anyone interested in the spiritual lite." 
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